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Things Were Different 


Granppa is 82 now. He’s at that place in 
life when he can look back and separate 
the wheat from the chaff, when he can rec- 
ognize some of the seemingly smaller bits 
of living to be really important. Last sum- 
mer he told me this story. . 

“Duncan Ashford was a sincere Chris- 
tian man. He was one of those who went 
to church but didn’t make a big show 
about it. He preferred to live his religion 
—quietly, humbly. 

“IT worked with him at .the factory in a 
room with 50 other men, very few of whom 
were Christians. Dunc worked at handling 
‘telleforks, as we called them. One day he 
tipped over a box of 500 of these small 
parts. It meant quite a job to pick them up 
and arrange them again. 

“Many other men in a similar spot would 
have made the air somewhat blue with 
their language, but Duncan was even 


smiling as he got down from his bench 
and began to gather them up. 


“One of the men in the room—Dum 
by nickname—shouted over to him ab 
the hum of the machinery. ‘Say, Dune 
you'll say my prayers for me I'll c¢ 
over and swear for you.’ Duncan stop’ 
his work, knelt on the floor, and pra 
fervently for Dummie. There weren’t — 
catcealls. Nobody tried to interrupt 

“But when the amen had been » 
Dummie, who was never seen in chu 
got up from his work and going over 
Duncan held out his hand. “Thank y 
Dune,’ he said. That was all. And ther 
though someone had given a signal ew 
man in the room rose to his feet | 
cheered! 

“Maybe that wasn’t worship. Mayb 
wasn’t even a good prayer. I don’t reme 
ber that. But as the men went back 
work there was a silence which could 
felt above the noise of the machines, Th” 
were different in the shop after that.” 

Herserr N. Giene 
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JHE CHURCH IN THE NEW 


Church against state in Hungary 

Two tough Hungarians hadn’t fright- 
ened each other very much. 

Matyas Rakosi, Communist boss in 
Hungary, made up his mind last month 
to imprison the top leader of the Roman 
Catholic Church in his country, al- 
though 65 per cent of Hungarians are 
moderately loyal members of that 
church. 

Joseph Mindszenty, the Catholic car-_ 
dinal whom Rakosi put in jail in late 
December, had this much to say: “All 
my enemies can take from me is my 
life.” 

Hungarian officials seemed to think 
the cardinal is quite a stupid person. 
They said they had found a boxful of 
papers—proving him guilty of treason, 
spying, and black-market dealing in 
currency—which he had hidden in his 
cellar although for the last three months 
he had been expecting to be arrested 
almost any day. 


On trial in January 

Hungarian G-men were going to stick 
to old-fashioned methods in prosecution 
of the cardinal. A few days after his 
arrest they said that he had made a 
confession. To make sure there would 
be plenty of confessions, a dozen prom- 
inent Roman Catholic priests and lay- 
men had been arrested along with the 
cardinal. They might provide helpful 
evidence at the trial which was an- 
nounced for mid-January. 

Going to prison wasn’t a new experi- 
ence for Cardinal Mindszenty. He got 
a jail sentence from the Nazis in 1944, 
chiefly as a result of harboring Jewish 
refugees. When police came for him in 
Szeged, where he was then bishop, he 
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JOSEPH MINDSZENTY 
My enemies can take my life 


dressed in full vestments and march) 
to jail at the head of a procession 
priests. He stayed in prison a year. — 


Situation was cloudy : 
Probably there were a few Americ 
—such as Cardinal Spellman of Ni 
York—who had all the essential fa 
about the Hungarian situation, but thy 
weren’t saying much. The way the ne 
from Hungary added up last mon 
Communists had been hopeful ur 
Christmas of making a deal with 
church. 
Roman Catholic bishops of Hung# 
stated on Dec. 17 that negotiations w’ 
the government were in progress. Cit 
dinal Mindszenty wanted three thin 
the government wouldn’t give: {j 
freedom of the church to conduct 
own schools, (2) permission and n 
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int supply for an uncensored daily 
per, (3) an end of interference with 
hurch organizations, especially youth 
oups. 

‘Communists seemed to think the Vat- 
might back down rather than face 
bitter fight for the survival of the 
urch. Cardinal Mindszenty might be 
illed to Rome for a conference, and 
ot permitted to re-enter Hungary. 
‘The Pope’s Christmas broadcast 
ded hope of a compromise, said Aus- 
jan newspapers. It praised Roman 
tholics in eastern Europe for resist- 
g dictatorship. Two days later the 
rdinal was arrested. 


hich way now? 

Communists must now decide to try 
L) to split the Roman Catholic Church 
1 Hungary from the Vatican, under 
ishops who might accept dictation. The 
‘ungarian prime minister, Istvan Dobi, 
as reported from Budapest to have 
alled a meeting of Roman Catholic 
ishops for early January. It was re- 
orted that all of them are threatened 
ith arrest. 

(2) Communists might try to per- 
aade the bulk of the Roman Catholics 
f Hungary to pay no attention to their 
aurch leaders. Strenuous efforts have 
een made in recent months to under- 
ine the popular influence of Cardinal 
findszenty. 

(3) Hungarian officials might be 
bliged to back down in their prosecu- 
on of the cardinal in response to 
roused world opinion. 

In the first week following the car- 
inal’s arrest the Pope said he was 
shocked and grieved.” All Roman 
vatholics who had “violently laid hands 
n” the cardinal in arresting him were 
eclared excommunicated from the 
hurch. But the Vatican had refrained 
rom sharp and specific attack on the 
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Hungarian government. 

The government has power to cut off 
money for payment of salaries of bish- 
ops and priests, and to seize church 
lands which are the church’s chief rev- 
enue-producing asset. The church 
might be declared illegal, and forced 
into an underground existence. 

A reason for peaceful settlement of 
the church-state quarrel is that the gov- 
ernment will need all the support it can 
get in its battle to nationalize farming 
land, which is scheduled for the imme- 
diate future. 

If Hungary is successful in crushing 
the resistance of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
would probably be quite eager to try 
the same experiment. Marshall Tito 
had succeeded in imprisoning Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Stepinac in Yugoslavia 
in 1946 without very serious conse- 
quences. But Roman Catholics are not 
a powerful majority in the Yugoslav 
population. 


The world hears the news 

Joseph Mindszenty’s arrest was a 
front-page story around the world. 
Communist papers in eastern Europe 
expressed pleasure. The arrest “put a 
definite end to another undermining ac- 
tion by the West,” said the Czecho- 
slovak Svobodne Slovo. 

American newspapers—w hich had 
printed hardly a line about the arrest 
of the Hungarian Lutheran bishop, 
Lajos Ordass, in September—carried 
columns of details about the Mindszenty 
arrest. U.S. Acting Secretary of State, 
Robert A. Lovett, said the charges 
against the cardinal were “a sickening 
sham.” President Harry Truman said 
he agreed with Mr. Lovett. 

Roman Catholic bishops in the United 
States, Canada, England, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and a dozen other coun- 
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tries issued protests against the arrest 
of ‘the cardinal. Archbishop Alexander 
Vachon of Ottawa said he would ask 
the Canadian government to protest. 
Archbishop Richard Cushing of-Boston 
said he hoped the U.S. State Depart- 
ment would “urge the United Nations 
and religion-loving people of the United 
States that no crime we can prevent 
will be permitted against the great 
patriot and world figure.” 

The New York Times stated edi- 
torially that the “action of the Hunga- 
rian government has been taken in de- 


fiance of the peace treaty imposed on it’ 


but that regardless of treaties the total- 
itarian governments of eastern Europe 
are proceeding logically “to the liquida- 
tion of the last citadels of conscience— 
the churches.” 


No propaganda 

Churches should not engage in “po- 
litical propaganda,” a government rep- 
resentative declared at the inauguration 
of Louis Veto as bishop of the eastern 
diocese of the Lutheran Church of Hun- 
gary. 

Greeting the new bishop at cere- 
monies held in Nyiregyhaza, Matthew 
Kovacs, Under-Secretary in the Min- 
istry of Cults, said the government 
wishes the churches to avoid political 
propaganda and to show instead “a be- 
nevolent attitude’ toward social 
changes. 

“In this social movement, the 
churches should seek to find a useful 
place,” Kovacs added. 


Methodists want millions 

In the next four years the Methodist 
Church wants two million more mem- 
bers, and a special offering of at least 
$50 million. Quota of new members in 
1949 is 400,000. 

Goals for 1949-52 were set before dis- 


trict superintendents of the church a 
recent meeting. During four years em 
“ing in 1948 the Methodist goals had be 
a million new members and $25 milli 
in a “Crusade for Christ” offering. 
Crusade offering was oversubscribed, 
Methodist membership has advance 
593,933 in five years, reported the Re 
Albert C, Hoover last month. He is t 
church’s statistical director. Total met 
bership in 1948 was 8,651,062. 

Protestant Episcopal churches gair) 
86,958 in baptized membership in ¢ 
past year, stated the Living Church A 
nual published last month. Total is n» 
2,436,589. Communicant members nu 
ber 1,650,538. Figures are for the Unit 
States and countries having Anglic 
churches under supervision of + 
church in the U.S. 

Disciples of Christ churches hadi 
net gain of 200,000 in the past year—i 
first in a three-year crusade of eve 
gelism. Goal of these churches is 
increase membership to two million 
1950. Membership is now 1,600,000, 


Women are ministers 
A woman minister who marries a m 
minister is likely to give up her prof 
sion and concentrate on helping in }} 
husband’s parish, the Congregatiow 
Christian churches have discovered. 
They have 233 women with mim 
terial standing, reports Dr. Thonr 
Alfred Tripp in Advance. Of this nu 
ber 167 are ordained and the rest 
censed. Three-fourths of the won» 
ministers who marry laymen contir: 
their pastoral duties. 
Of the 233 women, 84 were past 
of congregations in 1947, says Dr, Tri 
The rest are directors of religious ec! 
cation or otherwise employed in chu» 
work. Of the 233, 147 are married. 
Lutheran churches of Germany « 
accustomed to ordination of wom 
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ajaere are about 50 in various Lutheran 
et’ Reformed churches in that country. 
b¥aey are called Vikarin. They are as- 
llfned to special duties, and are not 
istors of congregations. A church law 
aj:cently adopted in Wuerttemberg per- 
nits full ordination of women for 
RWeaching and administration of the 
s(}.craments. 
i) The Wuerttemberg church has re- 
mtly agreed to give full ordination to 
igen who have not completed the usual 
purse of theological training. A two- 
Mear course for laymen who are not in 
ypsition to secure full training is now 
wy. effect. Most of those applying are 
jihen above the usual student age, who 
jel a strong call to the ministry after 
2ars spent in other occupations. 


(Pld clothes go overseas 

_| Lutherans last month were still gath- 
acing up the dresses and suits and shoes 
ney could spare and shipping them off 
» people badly in need of them. In No- 
ember such shipments received at the 
aston warehouse of Lutheran World 
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Relief had reached a high point for the 
year—268,383 pounds. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul were cities 
way up on the list in giving used cloth- 
ing during the autumn. A special cam- 
paign directed by the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Minnesota was responsible. 
A Pennsylvania campaign directed by 
the State Council of Churches had 
brought good results, especially in 
Hazleton and Wilkes-Barre. 

Germany was still getting the biggest 
amount of used clothing sent by Lu- 
therans of America. Thirty bales for 
Berlin were sent in during December 
on the air lift—the first to get there 
since the rail blockade began in early 
summer. Most of the clothing is for 
prisoners of war returning from Russia. 

Large shipments have also gone re- 
cently to Palestine. Refugees in that 


area got 19,000 pounds of the November 
shipments, plus 1,000 woolen blankets 
purchased by Lutheran World Relief. 
To Finland 81 tons of steel bars were 
sent for use in reinforcing concrete in 
the rebuilding of church institutions. 


Many PrEopie CARE 
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In three years the CARE organization has sent 7 million food packages abroad 


Help for Palestine 

Ten tons of relief supplies were pro- 
vided in Palestine by Roman Catholics 
last month, said Msgr. Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon in Jerusalem. He is visiting 
Israel on behalf of Pope Pius. 

Msgr. McMahon had “a long and very 
cordial meeting with Dr. Isaac Herzog 
of the “Christian Affairs” department 
of the Israeli government. There are 
2,000 Roman Catholic priests, monks, 
and nuns now working in Israel, he said. 

Last month the Israeli government 
announced that it had returned a 


French convent, eight miles from Jeru-. 


salem, to the Roman Catholic sisters. 
It had been taken as an emergency hos- 
pital for the Israeli army. 


No big churches 

“Never put up a big church,” said 
Elder Russell Quakenbush, a Seventh 
Day Adventist pastor in Hyattsville, 
Maryland. “Don’t enlarge the church 
you have,” he advised. Big churches 
get cold and formal. In a small church 
“all are kept busy.” 

When the Hyattsville church got 
overcrowded, its members helped build 
a new one in near-by Decatur Heights. 
It’s better for part of the congregation 
to move on to a new church than to en- 
large the old one, they believed. 


Churches in automobile age 

Parking lots are a top requirement 
for churches to which most people now 
come in cars, says Dr. John T. Scotford 
in Advance. “New churches are now 
buying sites by the acre rather than the 
lot,” he states, and “are pulling down 
parsonages and discontinuing tennis 
courts to get parking yards.” 

Since people come in cars, they don’t 
want to make two trips to church on 
Sunday morning. Therefore Sunday 
school classes for young children will 


have to be at the same hour as t: 
church service. This, says Dr. Scotfo: 
means providing two spaces within 
church building which are sufficien? 
separated so “two groups can sing 
the same time without noticeable com | 
petition.” 

In the automobile age the tradition! 
11 o’clock hour for church services m) 
be unsatisfactory, says Dr. Scotfov 
Services are still timed according © 
how long it takes a farmer to do | 
morning chores. There is evidence ne 
“that in many communities 9 or 9.30 
more convenient for church than 1° 


Want churches on government land 
{People who work with aton 
energy are in need of churches, th) 
say in Oak Ridge, Tenn. Twenty m) 
isters are active in Oak Ridge, but th 
have not received any governmer) 
owned land for church buildings. 4 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tenness) 
said last month that he will appeal 
the Atomic Energy Commission to pr’ 
vide sites for churches. There is ony 
one church in Oak Ridge, a chapel co!’ 
structed before the government beg): 
the atomic energy project. It is use 
along with schoolrooms and audit: 
riums, by all the congregations. 
Lutherans were among the first 
establish a congregation at Oak Ridg: 
The congregation began under dire) 
tion of the National Lutheran Counci 
commission on American missions, al 
is now part of the ULC Kentu 
Tennessee Synod. 
{| It took two years for six congreg) 
tions in Greenbelt, Md., to persuade 
U.S. government to let them buy laiy 
on which to build churches. Greenbé 
is a government-owned community. C 
Dec. 1 the sites were put up for biv 
by the congregations, one of them Li 
theran. 
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aded by pigs 

SWITZERLAND Is fighting a destructive 
vasion from Germany. The Germans 
‘ing around the Black Forest region 
2 indirectly responsible for the inva- 
4m. Because meat is so severely ra- 
med among them they have been 
aking intensive drives on the hordes 
wild pigs resident there. The pigs, 
turn, have staged a wholesale flight 
¢ refuge into neighboring Switzerland, 
nere they have been visiting heavy 
age on the late crops and on the 
ids tilled for the coming year. 

‘Since meat is not rationed in Switzer- 
d, its inhabitants have no incentive 
hunt down the pigs for meat. So far, 
ywever, they have struggled inef- 
ictively to protect their land from in- 
In the canton of Schaffhausen 
icularly, the scene of chief devasta- 
on, the invasion threatens to create a 
"eal political controversy. The suffer- 
‘ig inhabitants feel they are not being 
roperly cared for by the officials of the 
‘antonal assembly. In the meantime the 
‘ivading German pigs show no inclina- 
on to return to their ancestral home in 

1e recesses of the Black Forest. 


yers strike 

BrITAIn’s RETAIL merchants are feel- 
g the squeeze of competition as the 
pply of non-rationed goods increases. 
1ey have no reason to complain about 
ne volume of business, though some 
£ the control-rulings remain to bother 
nem. Says Donald Barber, of the Re- 
ail Distributors Association, “We are 
‘nerely seeing the revival of healthy 
ompetition. Retailers have forgotten 
vhat it means for such a long time that 
hey mistake it for a slump. It is the 
»atural result of a buyers’ market.” 
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British consumers are hunting for 
bargains because they have had such a 
long and varied run of scarcities, and so 
they are not now in a hurry to buy. In 
rationed articles the market is strong, 
but the buyers are critical. Installment 
buying (the British call it “hire pur- 
chase”) is flourishing, with unusually 
easy terms offered by the credit firms. 

The U.S. has a milder form of the 
same situation, due to less money in the 
poorer strata of buyers coupled with an 
abundance of goods. 


Movie troubles 

THE SUFFERING public has gained an 
unexpected ally in its disapproval of 
certain evils in the current run of 
movies. The Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors, represent- 
ing a fourth of the U.S. movie houses 
(about 4,000) are in a state of revolt 
against the “hidden advertising” of com- 
modities in the pictures themselves— 
words put into the mouths of the actors 
about certain brands of beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, soda, articles for which the ex- 
hibitors were unable to obtain local 
advertising because of a lack of pre- 
vious information. 

They were even more vehement, in 
their recent convention in New Orleans, 
against the “20 buckets of blood” titles 
of pictures, the overuse of “love” titles 
and the depiction of it so largely in, 
terms of sex. They were chiefly con- 
cerned with the 15 per cent slump in 
business in 1948. Being mostly con- 
cerned with small towns, they attribute 
the loss to the more stable morality of 
these communities. The general public 
can advance its own pleasure and the 
best interests of the children by increas- 
ing the absentee pressure on objection- 
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able pictures. Though the immediate 
effect on the movie exhibitors may be 
painfully unprofitable, in the end all 
will profit by a higher grade of shows. 


Thunder on the right 

THOSE FEARING Communist activity in 
Latin America might do well to consider 
the equally dangerous aggression at the 
other extreme. Rightist groups, usually 
led by army officers, have been busy 
seizing power. The extremes meet in 
the use of the technique of violence and 
a common conspiracy to overthrow 
democratic, representative government. 


This militaristic and totalitarian move- 


ment was introduced recently by the 
uprising which brought Gen. Manuel 
Odria to power in Peru. On Nov. 19 a 
similar plot was temporarily suppressed 
in Chile, which the Socialist Party of 
that state charged was “connected with 
elements close to the dominant regime 
in Argentina.” 

On Nov. 24 the progressive Gallegos 
government of Venezuela was over- 
thrown by army leaders because they 
did not get dominant recognition in the 
Democratic Action cabinet. The liberal 
press of Chile and Colombia unite in 
declaring the Venezuelan coup a part 
of “a co-ordinated plan, part of a con- 
tinental conspiracy against democracy.” 

A later manifestation of the move- 
ment has been the attempted over- 
throw of the new liberal Costa Rican 
government. This crisis may, unless 
_ handled delicately and firmly, involve 
all the Latin American republics. It was 
followed a few days later by the military 
seizure of E] Salvador. 


Sentence sustained 

Camitto Porreca, an Italian pub- 
lisher, was sentenced late in 1947 to 
seven months’ imprisonment for re- 
printing some anti-clerical books. His 
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crime was established under the ter 
of the Italian penal code, which v 
revised in 1930 in compliance with 1 
Mussolini-Vatican Concordat of tl 
year. 

The case has been stubbornly fous 
ever since, but recently the senter 
was confirmed by Italy’s Court of A 
peals on the ground that Porreca h 
committed “an offense against the 1 
ligion of the state.”” Counsel for the ¢ 
fense protested the decision on t 
grounds: 1) that the law was now n¢ 
operative because it had been promi 
gated under the defunct fascist regin 
2) that no “pre-existing Italian coc 
had ever mentioned anything more th 
“offenses against the freedom of co 
science.” The fascist regime may 
officially ended, but Vatican author 
is still operative in Italian affairs. 


Odds and ends 

Durinc the past year 66,000 Chine 
university students were helped by 1 
National Student Relief Committee, 
project sponsored by the Natio 
YMCA-YWCA since 1937, and ney 
more efficient and necessary than ne 

. For a few extra dollars 60 firms 
western Germany have been arrangi 
for what may be their ultimate destru 
tion. They have encouraged a larg 
scale smuggling of steel and other pr 
ducts into the Soviet zone. . . 
CuRISTMAS party was held in the Karl 
Temple (Buddhist) of Tokyo on Di 
24. Chief Priest Entei Teetmomatsu i 
vited the congregation of the neighbe 
ing Anglican church to use the tem 
because their church was still und 
going repair of damages inflicted duri 
the war. ... Porrucat has decided — 
come in on the ERP program, and 
signed a two-way agreement to th 
effect with the U.S. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACE 
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H ON THE AGENDA of the 81st Con- 
will be the need for adequate 
ing legislation. Members of Con- 
wiess are aware that resentment over 
fe failure of the 80th Congress to pro- 
ie an effective answer to the housing 
is may have been one strong factor 
§ the election upset. President Tru- 
yn, who has consistently championed 
prehensive national housing pol- 
of’, will find a more ready response to 
is leadership this year. 
Congress will have to start from 
atch in framing housing legislation. 
e Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
year was passed by the Senate but 
elved by the House, is now officially 
ad. It is expected, however, that 
ch of the material in this bill will 
e as a starting point for new legis- 


SLATED FoR inclusion in this year’s bill 
$a provision for public low-cost hous- 
¢ for those in the low income brackets. 
was the issue on which the Tew 
was defeated last year. It is ex- 
#cted that the powerful real estate 
bby will again aim its heavy artillery 
the public housing proposals. But 
bor, farm, and veterans groups, all 
)litically potent, are becoming increas- 
gly insistent on the need for public 
using. The resulting legislation will 
a test of the influence of these op- 
sing forces on the new Congress. 
The National Public Housing Confer- 
ace laid before the President last 
onth a careful study of housing needs, 
cluding a suggested goal of one mil- 
low-rent public housing units 
300,000 urban, 200,000 rural) in the 
ext four years. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING 


Other housing trends 

A NEW EMPHASIS among those inter- 
ested in housing legislation is on the 
plight of the “moderate income family” 
which is ineligible for public housing 
but cannot afford fo buy or rent at the 
current price levels. This large group 
of average families has thus far been in 
“no man’s land” as regards housing leg- 
islation. It is being urged that more aid 
should be extended by such devices as 
larger mortgages, lower interest rates, 
and longer amortization periods. 

Another trend in housing is toward 
decentralization of construction. Hous- 
ing developments are springing up in 
the suburbs, many of them far from 
centers of economic and civic life. Some 
students of the situation point out that 
much waste could be avoided by co- 
ordinating this building of new, de- 
tached communities with the decen- 
tralization of industry being planned 
as a defense measure by the National 
Security Resources Board, so that peo- 
ple could live closer to their jobs. 


The church's stake 

CuuRCH GROUPS have become increas- 
ingly aware of the effect of inadequate 
housing on family life, and have been 
adding their support to that of other 
groups in favor of constructive legisla- 
tion. Their influence gains strength 
from the fact that their primary inter- 
est in social legislation is in terms of 
human welfare. 

Church agencies have been keeping 
in touch with the developing housing 
situation, with a view to the inclusion 
of church sites in the planning of new 
residential communities. There may be 
fields for many new mission congrega- 
tions. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 

I 
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Japanese Are Looking for Missionaries 


By ROBERT ROOT 


People in Japan today don't wait for missionaries to come to th 


They hunt for teachers who can explain Christian truth to tl 


IN A SMALL TOWN in Japan a Japanese 
Christian girl from the city found that 
the people were interested in her 
church. She began a little Sunday 
school to teach them about religion. 
Then they invited the Rev. A. J. Stire- 
walt, a United Lutheran missionary 
who first came to Japan from America 


43 years ago, to come and talk to them. © 


People heard about it in a near-by 
camp for those repatriated from Japan’s 
once far-flung empire. They wanted a 
Sunday school too and also invited the 
missionary. 

Another Japanese, who fought in 
China during the war and met his wife 
there, has gone with her to Yokohama 
and has started another little Christian 
group there. He expects to become a 
pastor. 

Without any preliminary work by Dr. 
Stirewalt, the Tokyo Electric Company 
asked him to hold meetings. The in- 
itiative for that came entirely from 
officials of the company. In one plant, 
the board of directors’ room is used for 
a Sunday school. Two hundred are on 
the roll. 


SucH IS THE spontaneous combustion, 
breaking out here and there in Japan, 
which has led—in less than two years— 
to inauguration by Dr. Stirewalt of four 
Lutheran “cells’ where there was no 
Christian work before. The enthusiasm 


Mr. Root is a journalist who was for some time 
on the staff of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. He returned recently to the U. S. 
following considerable travel in the Orient 
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he has run into is typical of that 
perienced by American missiona 
throughout Japan. 

Old-time missionaries express plea 
amazement at the increasing inte 
That springs f1 


in Christianity. 


In CONFERENCE 
Dr. Stirewalt and Japanese Christic 


Japan’s disillusion in defeat. Myths : 
symbols for which the Japanese fou 
had failed them. As in Germany, 
ideological vacuum was created. 1 
people think of both Communism : 
Christianity as new faiths, and b 
great movements compete to fill - 
gap. 

But aren’t the Japanese perhaps j 
feigning an interest in Christianity, | 
cause the Americans are there, : 
General Douglas MacArthur especiz 
is known to feel that Christianity < 
democracy go together? 

Dr. Stirewalt said he thinks the ] 
havior of the occupation forces has 
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sracted the Japanese to the church. 
While some Americans have not acted 
as a Sunday-school teacher might wish, 
the Japanese apparently remember that 
the conduct of their own troops abroad 
was not always ideal. If the net result 
is an interest in Christianity, Dr. Stire- 
walt feels that the Japanese are just as 
sincere as Americans when they profess 


a belief. 


RECENTLY a prominent Japanese law- 
yer, who had studied Buddhism for 20 
years, asked Dr. Stirewalt to baptize 
him because he had come to Christian- 
ity through his own reading and think- 
ing. The missionary gave him instruc- 
tion and baptized him. 

The new opportunity for evangelism 
is especially great with the young. They 
have inquiring, seeking minds about 
their future. Furthermore, often away 


SEMINARY GATEWAY 
Tokyo theological school still stands 


from their homes and communities, they 
have freedom to consider new courses. 

“Nationalism used to limit individual 
freedom, and it was hard for the Jap- 
anese to come out of their customs and 
into the church,” Dr. Stirewalt ex- 
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plained. “That repression is gone. The 
nationalistic Shinto religion lost out. So 
now the young can do as they please 
about religion and their patriotism is 
not doubted.” 

The strength of the church has been 
sapped during the war and is not up to 
as much accomplishment in this time 
of opportunity as might be wished. Lu- 
theran pastors are few in number. 
Seven were killed during the war. 
There were 5,200 Japanese Lutherans 
before the war, but death and scattering 
has reduced that until present congre- 
gations include only 3,000 or 4,000. 

Yet the people of the congregations 
are keenly interested in their church. 
And the hunger of others is insatiable. 
Dr. Stirewalt had received three in- 
vitations to speak the night after our 
conversation. If there were enough peo- 
ple to minister, many more could be 
reached. 


To EXPAND, the church has bought 
lots and houses. SCAP is friendly to 
permitting new missionaries, provided 
they can provide homes for themselves. 
So prefabricated houses are being sent 
from America. One pre-fab is being 
constructed for a Lutheran congrega- 
tion, and two more were arriving for 
the same purpose. Architects are plan- 
ning other buildings to replace nine 
destroyed churches. 

In spite of the lack of pastors and 
housing, however, some new preaching 
stations have been opened since the 
war. 

The American influence, the chang- 
ing customs, are plain in the postwar 
church. If you go out on a train to a 
Tokyo suburb, and then ride a while on 
a bus—the bumpiest I ever rode any- 
where, any time—to the Lutheran semi- 
nary, you can see this at Pastor 
Aoyama’s adjoining church. 


Here, by Japanese—and Oriental— 
custom, the men and women used to sit 
on separate sides of the church at serv- 
ices. Now some of the women and girls 
are daring to sit on “the men’s side.” 

Pastor Aoyama also has favored mix- 
ing in educating the young. Recently he 
started a Sunday meeting of Japanese 
in their late teens. Young men and 
women are there together—something 
that would have been unheard of a few 
years ago. 


Ir rT was NEWS when the Lutherans 
of Denmark ordained women, the Jap- 
anese were not shocked. Lutherans of 
Japan have their women preachers, and 
some of the girls of the church plan to 
be pastors. One girl is among the half- 
dozen Lutheran students at the semi- 
nary, which is now run interdenomina- 
tionally. Co-education at the seminary 
has been introduced since the war. 

This seminary, vital to the whole 
struggle for the mind of Japanese youth, 
was built in 1925, a special project of 
the Luther League of America. During 
the war, the Japanese army occupied it. 
Today some of its windows are broken, 
and its dark, unpainted wood shows the 
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result of wear without maintenance. 

Lutherans are planning to resu1 
full operation of the seminary for L 
theran students in two years. But ev 
then, and if the rooms are made a 
tight, classes will still probably be cc 
in winter. Fuel and electricity are sh 
in Tokyo. Wearing overcoats to clé 
is common. 

Food also is so scarce that the mi 
isterial students are threatened wi 
undernourishment, even tuberculos 
The value of the yen continues to s 
—a thousand or more yen are n¢ 


. needed to feed a student for a mont 


Some food has been received fre 
American churches. 


So LET No one tell you that it is goi 
to be smooth sailing in Japan. It wo1 
be. 

Still, the people have more hope th: 
in Germany. The flowering of youthf 
interest in Christianity is also great 
than in most parts of Europe. There 
is the opportunity for missions. 

“There is a greater eagerness th: 
ever before to learn about Christianity 
said Dr. Stirewalt. “Never has the 
been a time so favorable for our work 


In a scientific age, perhaps it is natural for belief in miracles to be 
difficult. Once I was talking with a famous biologist, who was boast- 
ing with great intellectual pride that he would believe nothing he 
could not explain. I asked him if he was convinced that life on the 
earth must have an origin. Candor compelled him to admit that it 
must have had. I asked him to explain that origin to me. I am still 
awaiting his answer. From such an incident we learn how superficial 
and vain it is to deny what we cannot prove. Life teaches us that all 
about us are genuine mysteries for which our finite minds can find no 


solution. 


—ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, in The Angel Standing (Revell) 
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nited Lutherans and the Federal Council 


yy AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Our church is eager to continue co-operative relations with other 


churches in such agencies as the Federal Council of the Churches 


“THe FEDERAL Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America” is the ponderous 
tle under which American Protestant- 
sm has been federated for 40 years. 
uutherans have been interested in this 
attempt at co-operation since it was 
nitiated. 

The General Synod was officially rep- 
resented before the merger which 
brought the United Lutheran Church 
into existence. When the ULC was or- 
ganized, official representation was 
ended and for many years friendly vis- 
itors were appointed who took no part 
n its proceedings but reported regularly 
to the conventions of the church. Lu- 
therans also served actively on some 
Federal Council commissions and de- 
partments. For instance, Dr. Luther D. 
Reed was an influential member of the 
Commission on Worship. 


In 1942 tHe ULC accepted consulta- 
tive membership, which means voice 
without vote. A commission was ap- 
pointed in the number proportionate to 
its membership, on the same basis as 
member denominations. An appropria- 
tion was made for support of the Fed- 
eral Council. 

This commission is elected by the 
ULC Executive Board. It organizes 
under its own rules of procedure, re- 
ports to the Executive Board and to the 
conventions of the church. It makes 
recommendations to the Executive 
Board regarding the commissions and 
divisions on which it believes the ULC 
should be represented, and nominates 
representatives to them. It meets twice 
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each year and considers reports from 
the representatives on the commissions 
and divisions of the Federal Council. 
When items from these reports seem 
to require action by the Executive 
Board, they are called to its attention. 
The commission also considers all mat- 
ters having to do with interchurch re- 
lationships on a community or national 
level. Since its organization, Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz has been chairman 
and Dr. Amos John Traver, secretary. 


In DecemBeER the Federal Council held 
its fortieth-anniversary,,convention in 
Cincinnati. About 400 voting delegates 
and nearly as many more non-voting 
delegates and visitors were present. 
President Franklin Clark Fry and seven 
of the 14 ULC commissioners were 
present. Dr. Fry was chairman of the 
study section on displaced persons and 
overseas relief. Dr, C. E. Krumbholz 
presented the interpretation of the 
study material for the section on pas- 
toral services to the aged. Dr. Reinartz, 
though unable to attend, had acted as 
chairman of the program committee. 
Dr. Traver served on the business com- 
mittee. 

All the representatives participated 
in discussion either in the study sections 
or the plenary sessions. In addition to 
the above named the following were 
present: Dr. L. D. Reed, Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, Mrs. Orville Sardeson, Miss 
Nona Diehl and Mrs. Virgil Sease. 

Six topics for special study were as- 
signed to sectional meetings and reports 
from these sections were received and 
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considered in the plenary sessions. In 
addition to the two topics mentioned 
above, were the following: Lay partici- 
pation in the work of the church, Evan- 
gelism, Human rights and freedoms, and 
Juvenile delinquency. 

The statement entitled “The Church 
and Human Rights,” which was adopted 
at this meeting, is said to be “the most 
comprehensive in its scope, and the most 
definite in its commitments, ever issued 
by any great religious body on this 
subject.” 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST to Lutherans was 
an action clarifying the confessional 
basis for the Federal Council. The brief 
statement in the constitution of the Fed- 
eral Council expresses belief in Jesus 
Christ “as divine Lord and Saviour.” 
The World Council of Churches uses 
the words “God and Saviour.” 

The Reformed Church in America 
had requested the executive committee 
of the Federal Council to state whether 
these two statements are identical in 
meaning. The executive committee had 
answered that it believed them to be 
identical. The general synod of this de- 
nomination sent to this session of the 
Federal Council the request that the 
statement of its executive committee be 
adopted in plenary session. By an over- 
whelming vote this request was granted. 

This action was a symptom of that 
which represents a trend toward a more 
evangelical position by the Federal 
Council. There are always “union-at- 
any-price” delegates present to speak 
for the disregarding of confessions in 
the interest of a united Protestantism. 
But they were less vocal at this session 
than at any previous convention I have 
attended, 

No more deeply evangelical interpre- 
tation of evangelism could have been 
asked than that given in an address by 
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Bishop Stephen Neill, associate secre 
tary of the World Council of Churches 
Leaders in the Federal Council and rep 
resentatives of the more conservatiw 
denominations testify to the influene 
of our representatives in taking th) 
interchurch organization out of the con 
trol of unionists and liberals. | 


WHAT Ligs AHEAD? A new Nationa 
Council is being formed in which th 
Federal Council will be absorbed, Th) 
constitution is not satisfactory. It doe 
not satisfy Lutherans in its confession 
statement as well as the World Counce 


_ constitution. We wish that the wore) 


“God and Saviour” might be written in 
rather than the words “divine Lord an 
Saviour,” in spite of the affirmation & 
to their identity in meaning. It woul 
make misinterpretation exceeding) 
difficult. We would also want the cory 
stitution of the new National Counc: 
clearly to provide responsibility to tl 
member denominations, rather the) 
divide it with councils of churches ary 
organizations of board staffs such as thy 
International Council of Religious Edw’ 
cation and the Home Missions Counc?) 
This could be accomplished by limitin’ 
voting memberships to the regular! 
elected representatives of the denom 
nations. ( 

If these changes could be made _ 
would seem as logical for Lutheray 
churches in America to belong to th: 
National Council as to the World Cour: 
cil, Tt was to secure such an outcon 
that the resolution was adopted at th) 
ULC Philadelphia convention callin! 
for a meeting of the administratiy 
heads of member denominations to ry 
study the constitution of the propose 
National Council. The result of thy 
meeting may have important bearing © 
the future of our interchurch relation 
ships. | 
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this is a simple, factual record of 
that one family is doing to make 
20m for some of the great num- 
ver of refugees who anxiously 


rait for a chance to start life over 


e Found 


Som for a 
DP Family 


By RUBY LORNELL 


Ivark’S BROWN EYES shone 
as he sat proudly on his new 
sled beside the Christmas 
tree. In one hand he held a 
box of chewing gum, while with the 
other he manipulated the shiny min- 
iature auto-carrier. He looked first to 
his father, then to his mother. 

“Never such a nice Christmas,” he 
sighed contentedly. 

Ivar is 10 years old. He was born in 
Riga, Latvia. For about one year, Peter 
and Olga, his parents, knew the happi- 
ness that comes to all parents as they 
care for their first child and dream of 
the future they shall build for him. 

But that was in 1938. In 1939 the 
dreams for a future of freedom were 
shattered when Communists took over 
the control of Latvia. For a while it 
was not too bad. Peter was allowed to 
remain at his work in the textile factory, 
and the family still lived in their little 
apartment. But as the years of war 


Mrs. Lornell is the wife of the Rev. Marcus 
Lornell, pastor of a congregation of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church in Bristol, Conn. 
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DISPLACED PERSONS 
They came on Christmas Eve 


continued, rations became more slender 
and regulations and rules more strict. 
Night arrests became more frequent 
and deportations a daily nightmare. 

There was the dreadful night in 1941 
when 35,000 Latvians were arrested for 
“sabotage” and deported. Peter was to 
have been included, but because of his 
essential position in the mill, he was 
deferred. Then came the break between 
Russia and Germany, and temporarily 
the deportations ceased. Attention had 
to be given to other matters. 


THERE FOLLOWED YEARS of Nazi dom- 
ination, until gradually the tides of war 
brought the slow return of the Com- 
munist armies. Just before the Com- 
munist front reached Latvia, Peter and 
his family were ordered to proceed to 
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Germany. Laborers were needed. 

The months that followed made pre- 
vious living conditions seem good in 
comparison. Food was scarce indeed, 
now. Peter, who had once been strong 
and healthy, gradually became weak 
and emaciated. Even the end of the 
war did not bring relief, for Peter and 
his family were in a part of Germany 
which they knew was to be under Com- 
munist domination. 

Their previous experiences had led 
them to fear intensely such domination, 
so they determined to flee to a section 
which would be held by the Americans. 


For eight days, in spite of weakness’ 


resulting from malnutrition, they 
walked from one village to the next, 
the father and mother and seven-year- 
old son. Eight days of endless walking 
... little food ... sleepless nights... 
fearful suspense. Eight days of going 
from village to village, only to hear 
rumors that here, too, the Communists 
were to be in charge. Until finally, when 
strength was almost gone, they reached 
the American section. 


AFTER THAT came three years of ex- 


istence in a Displaced Persons camp in 
Bavaria. Peter immediately registered 
his desire to come to America and be- 
come an American citizen. But such 
desires take much time to materialize. 
Ivar had his first three years of school 
in the DP camp. The family lived in 
one room—a combination kitchen-liv- 
ing-room-dining-room-bedroom. Food 
was just sufficient for sustaining life, no 
more. There they tried to bring up Ivar 
in the hope that some day they would 
come to America. 

This last Christmas Eve that hope 
was fulfilled. The family arrived in 
New York City in the morning, were 
met and cared for by National Lutheran 
Council representatives, and by nine in 


the evening they were in our home 
Connecticut. 

Seven very small pieces of lugga 
comprise their entire worldly goo 
Peter’s billfold is completely empi, 
There are no household goods whatew? 
—what little was salvaged at the bi: 
ginning was lost in the flight. They eat 
have one pair of shoes, the clothiif 
they are wearing, and a few oth 
articles. , 

But they have renewed hope thj 
once again they will have opportun) 
to build a useful life. They have | 
strengthened faith that God has be) 
with them thus far and that he w 
continue to guide them. They have 
strong determination to build a usef 
life in America. 


WE HAVE NOT MUCH to give them. Th) 
will share our home with us for as loy 
a time as necessary, and we shall ass’) 
them in obtaining employment. Un) 
such time as Peter can receive a week | 
paycheck (which he earnestly hop» 
will be very soon), our food budget f 
three will have to stretch to feed si’ 
(The members of our congregation hay) 
been very sympathetic and helpfw 
They have contributed toward mair’ 
tenance and have had a clothing ir) 
gathering for the family.) But whe! 
we think of the incomparable blessing” 
material and spiritual, with which wi 
have been showered during all the” 
years of privation, we realize how litt”) 
it is we are giving. 

As I sliced the banana for Ivar’ 
cereal on Christmas morning (Olga wi) 
so excited at the sight of the banana-- 
she had seen none since the one shi 
had for Ivar when he was one year old) 
I knew that already we had receive 
far more than we had given, and lik: 
Ivar, I thought: 

“Never such a nice Christmas.” 
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WE PEOPLE IN SOME of the European 
countries may have one advantage over 
you in America. Perhaps we see a bit 
more clearly where the road leads which 
Hour generation seems to have been tra- 
veling for such a long time. 

That long road started with the idea 
{that man is independent. He is no 
longer in need of God. All the main 
‘problems of life are best handled with- 
‘out any reference to religion. 

All of us—the whole western world— 
‘started with that declaration of inde- 
‘pendence in which man declared that 
| he wanted to live in this world and that 
‘this world is the important one. We 
traveled far along that road. 


It 1s oNE of the dramatic laws of the 
spiritual history of the world that at the 
very moment man loses sight of the 
image of God, he also loses sight of the 
image of man. He cannot know what 
man is, once he tries to overlook who 
God is. Nothing can sum up the troubles 
of this troublesome world so clearly as 
the fact that this generation no longer 
knows what man is and what man has 
to do in this world. 

_ There is a very moving, dramatic, 
terrifying application of that. At the 
time when man starts to forget about 
God, and to sever his connections with 
God, other gods of this world will take 
the place of the living God. When man 


Hanns Lilje is bishop of Hannover in Germany. 
He impressed Americans very strongly by ad- 
dresses he made during his visit here last year. 
This article is a condensation from several of 
these addresses 
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The modern world has drifted far along the road of believing man can live with- 


out God. Our present situation of chaos is the direct result of this loss of faith 


gives up serving the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, he is bound to create gods 
out of his own hands or his own brain. 
This is why one of the most terrifying 
problems of modern times has been 
making a god of the state and the politi- 
cal order. And it is also one of the laws 
of the spiritual world that making the 
state into a god includes making man 
into a beast. 


ONE oF ouR German journalists wrote 
about an event in his life which he never 
will forget. It was a visit to an asylum 
for mentally ill people. He told how he 
was shocked to the foundations of his 
being by a young man who always 
waited, while all these poor people 
talked to one another, for a chance to 
tell his story, always in the same sad 
monotone. 

It was the story of a man who had 
been an S. S. guard. He had been or- 
dered one day to partake in the shoot- 
ing of a number of people, perhaps 
Jews. He described in that toneless 
voice how he had done this several 
times. When these unfortunate crea- 
tures had dug their own graves and, 
with averted facés, knelt down, he had 
two or three times done with his ma- 
chine gun what he was expected to do. 

The fourth of his turns came. While 
all these creatures—chained—knelt 
down for the final thing, suddenly one 
of them turned around. The young man 
looked into that pale face and into those 
frightened eyes. And then he always 
said the same thing: “I saw this was a 
human face and a human being.” 
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That reporter goes on to say that this 
is a summary of the shock and the ex- 
perience of a whole generation which 
forgot about the human face and the 
human being. Suddenly he was facing 
again what they had forgotten. 


THE FIRST TASK of the church today is 
that magnificently simple task of teach- 
ing a troubled and uncertain generation 
what man is, who man is in this world. 
I know of no other place in the spiritual 
heritage of the world where the unique- 
ness of man can be rediscovered as it 
can be in Luther’s teaching. Luther’s 


thought about man starts, curiously , 


enough, with his ideas about the mean- 
ing of the hour of death. That hour in 
which man dies reveals two things. 
First, it exposes the fact that man is 
not his own master. He may live in 
error for a long time, for a whole life- 
time, but there is one moment in his 
life at least when he is made aware 
that somebody else is master of his life. 

This means that if God proves to be 
master of our life in the very last hour 
of our life, then that same thing must 
be true of all the hours preceding this 
last one. We are just mistaken if we 
think we are masters of our own fate. 
God, who proves to be the Lord of our 
lives in the very end, is the Lord of our 
lives in all preceding hours as well. 

And the second important thing is 
this. Man realizes in the hour of his 
death that he must die his own death. 
Nobody can take his place. 

If it’s true of the last hour, it’s true of 
every hour. And here you have the 
Reformation conception of man’s exist- 
ence. Man must live his own life. There 
is not a single hour in which he actually 
can ask somebody to step into his place. 

Responsibility is an essential element 
of man’s existence. I am sure that if 
there is to be a recovery of man it must 
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Hawns LitJe 
We see the road clearly 


begin with this: man’s existence in th 
world is a responsible existence. It = 
not only that we have a right to liw 
but that God begs us, asks us, com 
mands us to live. 

I ought to add that this existenc: 
which I describe as a responsible ons 
also might be called a responsive exis 
tence, which means that man must lea 
a life in which he is answering Gow 
every day, continuously. 

And that is important because 
makes the difference between moder 
individualism and the Christian cor 
ception of man. If man can only under 
stand his own being in that very me 
ment when he alone has to face Gow 
and to see eye to eye with him, that doe 
not mean his isolation, I quote Toynbe: 
who, in one of his very clever essay; 
states, “Seeking God is in itself a soci 
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* ct.” This means that man must be 
nade aware of the fact that he is not 
ilone, that life consists in an encounter 
with someone else, and that only if he 
snows this he may be able to know 
iwhat social life really means. 
) There is that beautiful saying of Mar- 
)in Luther, that the meaning of man’s 
ife together with others is that one 
ought to become the other’s Christ. So 
much was his thought of man bound 
together with social aspects that it is 
utterly false to think of it in any indi- 
vidualistic way. 


TODAY WE LIVE in a situation in which 
ankind seems to have a hard time 
/recovering all those human qualities. of 
‘kindness, joy, and mercy, and charity. 
‘There have been people who asked for 
‘a life in which all the Christian stand- 
‘ards would no longer have any mean- 
‘ing. The Nazis at home said this: 
/“Mercy is just a Christian weakness.” 
And we travel along that road where 
‘no mercy is. And the end is that thou- 
| sands and thousands have to live in a 
| world without mercy. And whatever 
Christian virtue concerning man we 
give up, makes for a secularized world, 
and all of us will have to discover that 
the world cannot find recovery out of its 
own resources. 

It is one of the things which modern 
history reveals. Man cannot be merci- 
ful out of his own resources. Man, if 
left alone, must fall into all sorts of 
brutality and inhumanities. Man can- 
_ not maintain a level of kindness, friend- 
liness, charity, mercy in this world, be- 
cause without supernatural assistance 
man is incapable of love. This is a 
mystery about which, of course, soci- 

ology usually doesn’t speak. This is a 

point where the church must raise its 

voice and must insist upon the fact that 
if there is any supernatural meaning in 
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this world it must also affect our every- 
day doings with our neighbor. 

This exactly is the mission of the 
church today, to rediscover in all our 
charitable activities the human face; 
not to believe in organizations, power- 
ful as they are, but to help rediscover 
the human face, the human being. 
Where the image of God is, you may 
also rediscover the image of man. 
Where it is not, it really can’t be redis- 
covered. 


THE ALTERNATIVE is this. If we are not 
led back to these conceptions, the world 
is doomed to be governed by fear and 
hatred, the two most powerful teachers 
in world history. There is no escape 
from fear and hatred without God’s 
assistance. This divine assistance makes 
itself visible in the fact that suddenly 
there are people who are capable of 
administering the ministry of mercy. 
They are able to live a Christian life and 
to have mercy, charity, kindness, love 
and all these magnificent human quali- 
ties which God gives to men. 

We live in a world which three years 
after the end of the war still is unable 
to settle and to come to peace. Why is 
it so difficult to find peace? Because 
without God man is bound to believe 
in hatred and fear and egoism and can’t 
get rid of them. 

And it is not just by chance that man 
is slipping into that over and over 
again. At home we live in a nation 
which had to learn that lesson. It may 
be different over here. I do not know. 
But we at home have no chance for any 
illusions. And we are simply fools if we 
go on believing that secular wisdom: 
man being his own master in this world. 
We have to learn a hard and bitter les- 
son, but this can’t be done. And this 
is the reason why people are asking for 
the living God. 
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es e 
Atheism and America 
YAN OPINION OF THE U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Highwater mark in the development of athe- 
ism in the United States in recent years has been 
the efforts of non-believers to claim the right to 
radio time to express their disbelief in God. The 
following ruling, made by a commission of the 
United States government in 1945, was reviewed 
last summer in a stormy hearing before a com- 
mittee of the U. S. Congress. It may result in 
new legislation to be enacted by Congress. 


lf the existence of God is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, should not an unbeliever have 


rights equal with those of a believer in securing » 


radio time for expression of his unbelief? The 
fact that this question is now seriously debated 
indicates the great shift in American public 
opinion in the twentieth century (See "In Con- 
clusion"). 

To make available to our readers an important 
document regarding this question, we print in 
full the Commission's statement in the Scott case. 


On Marcu 27, 1945, Robert Harold 
Scott, of Palo Alto, California, filed a 
petition requesting that the Commission 
revoke the licenses of radio stations 
KQw, San Jose, California, and Kpo and 
KFRC, both of San Francisco, California. 

The ground on which the petitioner 
seeks to have the Commission take this 
action is that these stations have re- 
fused to make any time available to 
him, by sale or otherwise, for the broad- 
casting of talks on the subject of athe- 
ism, while they have permitted the use 
of their facilities for direct statements 
and arguments against atheism as well 
as for indirect arguments, such as 
church services, prayers, Bible read- 
ings, and other kinds of religious pro- 
grams. 

It is petitioner’s contention that the 
question of the existence or non-exist- 
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ence of a divine Being is, in itself 
controversial issue, and that in refusi 
to make time available for argumen) 
in support of the atheistic point of viey 
the stations complained of are not priv 
senting all sides of the issue and, there 
fore, are not operating in the public eo 
terest. 


AFTER HAVING SECURED further info» 
mation from the petitioner, the Co 
mission notified the stations of the pw 
tition and invited their comments © 
the matter. Don Lee Broadcasting Sy. 
tem, licensee of Station KFRC, expressé 
its “firm belief that it would not be | 
the public interest to lend our faciliti» 
to Mr. Scott for the dissemination ary 
propagation of atheism.” 

National Broadcasting Company, Ine 
licensee of kpo, asserted that “it © 
difficult to imagine that a controversi- 
public issue exists in the usual sense » 
that phrase, on the subject of the exis) 
ence of a God merely because of th 
non-belief of a relatively few.” Statio 
KQW, in its reply stated that it refuse 
time to petitioner for the “broadcastir: 

of atheistic talks,” and contended thi 
such talks would not be in the publ 
interest. 

The answer stated that the nensae 
ment of KQw did not consider the “pre 
posed atheistic broadcasts” as presen? 
ing a “controversial” public questic: 
and that, in any event, “if a public cory 
troversial question was tendered, it wi 
not of sufficient public moment and di 
not present a question so uppermost « 
important in the minds of the public # 
justify its broadcast in the public intew 
est with consequent displacement of et’ 
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sting program service.” 

The answer alleged further that “kqw 
\heted within its legal rights and the 
commission is not by statute authorized 
‘o substitute its judgment for that of 
e licensee under the circumstances 
ere presented.” 


In wis petition, Mr. Scott says: “I 
“lo not throw stones at church windows, 
™. do not mock at people kneeling in 
“orayer. I respect every man’s right to 
aqave and to express any religious be- 
lief whatsoever. But I abhor and de- 


trary views.” 
, It therefore appears, both from li- 
jcensees’ responses to Mr. Scott’s re- 
, quests for time and from his statement 
of his own position, that the question 
‘here presented does not involve blas- 
‘phemous attacks upon the Deity, or 
‘abusive or intemperate attacks upon 
| any religious belief or organization, but 
‘only such criticisms as would neces- 
‘sarily be implied in the logical develop- 
“ment of arguments supporting atheism. 
The licensees of the stations involved 
| appear to have treated atheism as a 
special type of controversy and to have 
interpreted their obligation to operate 
in the public interest as requiring or 
permitting them to bar access to their 
facilities for the presentation of the 
atheistic point of view, not because of 
the manner in which the point of view 
is to be presented, but because they be- 
lieve its substance to be distasteful or 
objectionable to a large majority of 
the listening audience. 
As in the case of the petition of the 
Reverend Sam Morris for a denial of 
_ the application of renewal of license of 
Station KruLD, Dallas, Texas (File No. 
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B3-R-397), the issue here involved is 
one of broad scope and it is not re- 
stricted to the three stations which are 
the subject of Mr. Scott’s complaint. 
We therefore do not feel that we would 
be warranted on the basis of this single 
complaint in selecting these three sta- 
tions as the subject of a hearing looking 
toward termination of their licenses, 
when there is no urgent ground for se- 
lecting them rather than many other 
stations. 

But, lest our dismissal of Mr. Scott’s 
petition be misconstrued, we feel that 
we should make our position entirely 
clear, as we did in dismissing the peti- 
tion of the Reverend Sam Morris. 


Tse First AMENDMENT to our Consti- 
tution guarantees both religious free- 
dom* and freedom of speech. While 
these guarantees are expressed in terms 
of limitation on governmental action, 
they are far more than narrow legalistic 
concepts. They are essential parts of 
the fundamental philosophy underlying 
the form of government and the way of 
life which we call “American.” 

Freedom of religious belief neces- 
sarily carries with it freedom to dis- 
believe, and freedom of speech means 
freedom to express disbeliefs as well 
as beliefs. If freedom of speech is to 
have meaning, it cannot be predicated 
on the mere popularity or public ac- 


*No principle is more firmly embedded in 
our Constitution than that of religious free- 
dom. In addition to the First Amendment, 
Article VI repudiates any religious test as 
a qualification to any office or political trust 
under the United States. The same section, 
in the interests of freedom of conscience, 
permits affirmation rather than oath in the 
pledge to support the Constitution required 
of state and federal officials. Likewise, Sec- 
tion 1 of Article I permits the substitution 
of an affirmation for the oath of office re- 
quired of the President of the United 
States. 
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ceptance of the ideas sought to be ad- 
vanced. It must be extended as readily 
to ideas which we disapprove or abhor 
as to ideas which we approve. More- 
over, freedom of speech can be as effec- 
tively denied by denying access to the 
public means of making expression ef- 
fective—whether public streets, parks, 
meeting halls, or the radio—as by legal 
restraints or punishment of the speaker. 

It is true that in this country an over- 
whelming majority of the people pro- 
fess a belief in the existence of a di- 
vine Being. But the conception of the 
nature of the divine Being is as varied 


as religious denominations and sects 


and even differs with the individuals 
belonging to the same denominations 
or sects. 


Gop IS VARIOUSLY thought of as a 
“Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able,” and as having a tangible form 
resembling man who, in turn, was 
created in His image; as consisting of 
a Trinity and a single Godhead; as a 
divine Lawgiver, laying down infalli- 
ble natural and moral laws by which 
man is governed, and as a God who 
concerns himself with the personal af- 
fairs of individuals, however petty; as 
a God to whom each person is individu- 
ally accountable and as a God to be 
approached only through ordained in- 
termediaries; a God of the powerful 
who divinely appoints kings and other 
rulers of men, and as a God of the meek 
and lowly; as a God of stern justice and 
a God of mercy; as a God to be wor- 
shiped or appeased primarily through 
ritual and as a God to be served pri- 
marily through service to one’s fellow 
man; as a God whose rewards and pun- 
ishments are mainly reserved for a 
future life and as a God who also re- 
wards or punishes through spiritual en- 
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richment or impoverishment of mam 
present existence. 

These are only a few of the many 
fering conceptions which might be cite 
by way of illustration. 

So diverse are these conceptions thy 
it may be fairly said, even as to pre 
fessed believers, that the God of or) 
man does not exist for another. And s 
strongly may one believe in his ow 
particular conception of God that k 
may easily be led to say, “Only my Gc 
exists, and therefore he who denies m 
God is an atheist, irrespective of hi 
professed belief in a God.” ' 

For example, the early Christiar 
were to the Romans atheists becaus 
they denied the existence of the paga) 
gods in which the Romans believed.* — 


' 


A RULE WHICH DENIES freedom of ex 
pression to the professed atheist shoul. 
certainly be applied with equal, if ne 
greater, strictness to one whose view 
are, in fact, atheistic, but who seeks 1 
deny or conceal his atheism. Thus, tk 
necessity arises of making determina 
tions on the basis of personal judgmer: 
as to whether views sought to be ex 
pressed are, in fact, atheistic. 

The power then is vested in thos: 
making such determination to attac 
the label of atheism to the believe 
whose particular belief they may hap 


*Atheism is a term of varying applicatiay 
and significance. . . . Its meaning is de 
pendent upon the particular type of “the 
ism” with which at the moment it is bein» 
contrasted. . .. The atheist is conceived = 
the man who denies or despises what h» 
ought not only to fear but to respect. 7 
is intelligible, then, that the early Chris) 
tians should be called ‘atheists’ by thei) 
persecutors. The Christians denied, afte» 
all, many more gods than they acknowl]. 
edged. The pagan was morally offende 
at this wholesale rejection of familiar loyal. 
ties.” (Encyclopedia Britannica, article ow 
“Atheism” by the Rev. Charles John Sheb» 
beare). 
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to disapprove, and thus of effec- 
ively denying the believer the right to 
express his views. Under such a course, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and others 
whose names we revere could, today, 
de barred from access to the air to ex- 
ess their own particular religious 
ilosophies. 

The first two were denounced with 
particular vigor from the pulpits of 
some of the wealthier and better estab- 
lished churches, and the label of “athe- 
ist’ was freely attached to Jefferson by 
those who had come to feel that their 
favored positions, which were threat- 
ened by his social, economic, and polit- 
ical philosophies, were rewards which 
the Deity had bestowed upon them be- 
cause of their special virtues and ac- 
somplishments. 

Underlying the conceptions of free- 
Jom of speech is not only the recogni- 
ion of the importance of the free flow 
of ideas and information to the effec- 
‘ive functioning of democratic forms of 
Jovernment and ways of life, but also 
delief that immunity from criticism is 
Jangerous—dangerous to the institution 
x belief to which the immunity is 
granted as well as to the freedom of the 
2eople generally. 

Sound and vital ideas and institutions 
Xecome strong and develop with criti- 
‘ism so long as they themselves have 
ull opportunity for expression; it. is 
langerous that the unsound be per- 
nitted to flourish for want of criticism. 


MoreEovER, HOWEVER strongly we may 
eel about the sacredness of religious 
yeliefs, we should be mindful of the 
act that immunity from criticism can- 
1ot be granted to religion without, at 
he same time, granting it to those who 
ise the guise of religion to further their 
nds of personal profit or power, to 
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promote their own particular political 
or economic philosophies, or to give 
vent to their personal frustrations and 
hatreds. 

“False prophets” are not phenomena 
peculiar to Biblical days. Their danger 
now, as then, lies essentially in the dif- 
ficulty of recognizing them as such. This 
difficulty is increased to the extent that 
their doctrines and motives are shielded 
from critical examination. 

We recognize that in passing upon 
requests for time, a station licensee is 
constantly confronted with most diffi- 
cult problems. Since the demands for 
time may far exceed the amount avail- 
able for broadcasting, a licensee must 
inevitably make a selection among those 
seeking it for the expression of their 
views. 

He may not even be able to grant 
time to all religious groups who might 
desire the use of his facilities, much less 
to all who might want to oppose reli- 
gion. Admittedly, a very real oppor- 
tunity exists for him to be arbitrary and 
unreasonable, to indulge his own pref- 
erences, prejudices, or whims; to pur- 
sue his own private interest or to favor 
those who espouse his views, and dis- 
criminate against those of opposing 
views. 

THE INDULGENCE of that opportunity 
could not conceivably be characterized 
as an exercise of the broadcaster’s right 
of freedom of speech. Nor could it 
fairly be said to afford the listening 
audience that opportunity to hear a di- 
versity and balance of views, which is 
an inseparable corollary of freedom 
of expression. In making a selection 
with fairness, the licensee must, of 
course, consider the extent of the in- 
terest of the people in his service area 
in a particular subject to be discussed, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
WE THANK GOD FOR SNOW 


GORDON OPENED one eye slowly, then 
the other. The light came in his bed- 
room window sluggishly, gray and dim. 

“The sky looks as if it might snow 
all night,’ Father had said when the 
children went to bed. 

Snow! As Gordon remembered that 
bit of conversation he jumped out of 
bed and ran to the window. Hurrah! 
It had snowed all night. The ground 
was covered with a thick white blanket 


and the snow was still drifting down ” 


lazily. 

“Ted! 
snow!” 

In a very short time the four Kane 
children were eating breakfast, then 
hurrying into coats and galoshes and 
rushing out into the snow. Each tree 
branch had its delicate burden of white. 
The telephone lines were transformed 
into long white festoons. The distant 
fields melted into the gray sky. It was 
a world of snow. 


Lois! Sylvia! Look at the 


THE SNOW waAS too soft yet for sled- 
ding or making snow men, but it was 
fun to roll in the feathery whiteness, to 
feel the gentle touch of snowflakes on 
your cheeks and nose. Ted brought out 
his magnifying glass and they looked 
with admiring eyes at the lovely pat- 
terns of the snowflakes, no two alike. 

Indian-file the children made tracks 
in the snow, criss-crossing the lawn. 
When the snow got deeper Ted and 
Gordon got out the wooden snow-plough 
they had made and pulled it over the 
sidewalks to make paths for their house 
and their neighbors. 

It was hard to leave the snow, even 
to eat lunch. During the meal Gordon 
kept jumping up and going to the win- 
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dow to see if it was still snowing. 
kept up until late in the afternoon. 
that time there was a thick covering » 4 
snow on fields, fences, roofs, and lawr 
“It doesn’t look like the same town 
said Lois softly. “So clean and whit 
so sparkling—it is beautiful.” The 
watched the evening sun go down, tin) 
ing the snow golden, then turning to. 
lovely pale, icy blue. ; 
“And tomorrow,” said Gordon bliss: 
fully, “we can make a snowman ar) 
plough paths and go sledding.” 


We Reap the Bible: A Poem abor 
Winter (Job 37:6-14). 


We Sine a Hymn: All beautiful th 
march of days (Christian Yout 
Hymnal, 178). 


All beautiful the march of days, 
As seasons come and go; 

The hand that shaped the rose hath sie 
The crystal of the snow; 

Hath sent the hoary frost of heaven, 

The flowing waters sealed, 

And laid a silent loveliness 

On hill and wood and field. 

O Thou from whose unfathomed law 

The year in beauty flows, 

Thyself the vision passing by 

In crystal and in rose, 

Day unto day doth utter speech, 

And night to night proclaim, 

In ever-changing words of light, 

The wonder of Thy Name. 


We Pray Together: Dear Heavenl) 
Father, we thank you that each seaso% 
brings new beauty and new joy. W> 
thank you for the beauty of the snow 
and for the fun we have playing in it 
Amen. 
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series of studies in 


e Letter to the Romans 


JOHN SCHMIDT 


CAREFUL and continuous study of the various books 


of the Bible should be a regular practice of every 


before beginning Dr. Schmidt's explanation. 


Christian. A most important book for study is Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. This week read Romans 1:1-15 


t. Paul Introduces Himself .- 


THe APOSTLE BEGINS his letter in the 

aditional fashion of the ancient world: 
) by naming the author and also the 
ersons who are to receive the letter, 
) with a prayer for those to whom the 
etter is sent. 
We find in another first-century letter 
. soldier writing his father, “Apion to 
os his father and lord, greeting. 
‘first of all I pray that you are in health 
ind continue to prosper and fare well, 
with my sister and her daughter and 
ny brother.” This conventional form— 
greatly enriched and used with evident 
sincerity—is observed by Paul in most 
of his letters. 

Here, writing to a congregation with 
Which he had no personal association, 
Paul begins with a self-introduction 
that will justify his writing to strangers. 
He is “Paul” (probably the Greek form 
of his Hebrew name “Saul’) and his 
eredentials consist in his relation to 
Jesus, whose “slave” and “apostle” he is. 
The former term was of Hebrew origin; 
in the Old Testament Moses, David and 
the prophets are called God’s slaves. 
This term serves well to emphasize the 
fact that believers are purchased and 
owned by the Master, in whose slavery 
they find genuine liberty. 

The second term carries the same 
thought of obedience, for an apostle is 
one called and sent. He was separated 
unto this service, not by other believers, 
but by God himself at the time of his 
conversion. This was authority enough. 
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BUT HIS CREDENTIALS consisted also in 
the content of his message, the Christian 
pronouncement of God’s good news. 
Opposition from Judaism made it wise 
to state at once that this news was not 
new. It was not a creation of Paul, or 
even of Jesus, for it was the fulfilled 
promise of “the holy scriptures” of the 
Old Testament. Jesus of Nazareth, ac- 
cepted by his followers as the Christ 
(the Anointed One, the Messiah), is the 
content of the good news in both testa- 
ments. 

This Jesus is uniquely the Son of God. 
He is not aman who became a Son, but 
the Son who became man. He is truly 
human, yet he far transcends human- 
ity’s limits. The historic Jesus did ful- 
fill prophecy, “‘of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh” (verse 3). 

But it is important not to stop here. 
Jesus himself taught that there was 
in the Messiah a plus that could not be 
understood within the concept of “the 
son of David” (Matt. 22:41-45). Just 
as his death shows clearly his relation 
to man, so does his resurrection show 
his relation to God. This lowly Jesus 
was there “declared” to.be the power- 
ful Son. Both the miracle of the res- 
urrection and the mighty deeds of the 
risen Lord were “signs” of his glory. 


THE DIVINE-HUMAN Lorp is the content 
of the Gospel, and it is he who author- 
izes his apostles. In common with all 
believers, they have been blessed by his 
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undeserved love. 
have opened their hearts to receive his 
gift, thus truly honoring him as Lord. 
Apostleship is also an act of grace. In 
Paul’s case, this meant his call to bring 
the Gospel to “all nations,” a term by 
which the Jews were accustomed to 
describe the Gentile world. 

Among these Gentiles were the be- 
lievers in Rome, to whom Paul was 
writing. By the same gracious Lord 
they had been called into the fellowship 
of the saved in which there were no 
racial distinctions. Yet since they were 
not only Gentile Christians but still 


Gentile Christians, they were part of 


Paul’s “parish.” 

In Rome, the world’s most powerful 
city, are those whom Paul describes as 
the “beloved of God” and the “called 
saints.” The latter indicates that those 
whom God has called in love are his 
property and therefore holy. In the 
New Testament the word’s meaning is 
religious, not primarily moral. Later it 
was buried by moralism and restricted 
to a small number of persons, until 
Luther restored the earlier usage. 

Paul combines and deepens the sal- 
utations of the Greek and of the Jewish 
world in praying that the gifts of grace 
and peace might be continually re- 
newed in the Roman believers by “God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE THANKSGIVING that follows is 
characteristic of the Apostle (omitted 
only in Galatians). Here it is somewhat 
less intimate than with those he knew 
well. Yet it does sum up his whole 
message to this church in the form of 
an intercessory prayer of thanksgiving. 
His chief cause for gratitude lay in the 
fact that the presence and power of the 
church’s life in Rome was “spoken of 
throughout the whole world” (verse 8). 
Though that phrase is to be understood 
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In obedience they 


within the limits of the Roman empi: 
it was truly significant for the “wo 
mission” of the first-century Chr 
tianity that there was a strong chur 
at the empire’s heart. 


Paut’s concERN, he continues ear) 
estly (verse 9), embraces the inrj 
activity of prayer for the church) 
even as it includes preaching to the) 
This is the hidden portion of his m) 
sionary labor. His prayers for Roni 
however, always ended with the pe’ 
tion that it might be within the will 
God for him to journey there. Thou» 
the congregation is not of his foundir 
he desires to strengthen the Christi: 
faith of its membership through his i 
struction and fellowship. Yet even wh 
his secretary writes the words, he d 
cides to restate this (verse 12). I 
where is there a better blend of Chr). 
tian tact and truthful modesty. T" 
giving will not be one-sided, for t’ 
encouragement and_ helpfulness 
Christian fellowship are mutual. Ev» 
a congregation of simple believers hb) 
blessings it can bestow on an Apost 

Paul returns to his interrupted id) 
to say that his earlier plans to vi» 
Rome had been overruled. Yet t! 
“Apostle to the Gentiles” still desir 
spiritual children in this great Genti 
city. | 

His visit will be not merely the fur 
fillment of a private desire, but of 
Christian obligation. His task is ur) 
versal, not limited by barriers of lay 
guage or culture. His message is © 
rected to the educated, as well as | 
those who were scorned by Greecw! 
philosophers as ignorant (Jewish sche 
ars also muttered, “The people w?! 
know not the Law are accursed”). Wii 
eager confidence Paul is ready ‘| 
preach the Gospel to you that are | 
Rome also” (verse 15), 
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A Whole Pocketful 


I couLpn’r HELP feeling a bit of a fraud 
i I watched through the living-room 
indows the people going down the 
reet and around the corner to the 
qurch. Still, as the family had pointed 
it individually and collectively, it 
ould be no kindness to anyone for me 
take such a cold to the service. 

T tuned in a radio service, didn’t like 
. and turned to another. The min- 
ter’s voice was new to me. His talk 
as stimulating. The time sped swiftly. 
Joan was the first of the family to 
turn. 

“You should just have heard all the 
20ple asking about you!” she ex- 
aimed. “Everybody knows you’re sick 
just everybody!” She hung up her 
at and the wisp of ribbon which 
asses for a hat. She stopped in front 
‘the mirror to run her fingers through 
ar curls. “And guess what! Mrs. Sul- 
yan is going to send over our dessert— 
$a surprise and we’re not to even try 
guess!” 


“Isn’t THAT just like her? But I hope 
yu didn’t let them think I was sicker 
an I am.” 

“Well, I laid it on as thick as I dared.” 
“You wretch, you!” 

“Tt’s kind of nice, isn’t it, being a min- 
ter’s wife and having everybody care 
hen you get sick?” 

“Very nice, indeed. It is also nice to 
ve a daughter who isn’t afraid of her 
adow in the kitchen.” 

“If that was a hint it wasn’t very 
btle. O. K. What do I do? Heat up 
e chicken and stuff Mrs. Bach sent 
rer last night?” Her smile took the 
ideness out of the words. 
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“Plus whatever vegetables look good 
to you. I don’t think I’m very hungry.” 

Joan was banging pots and pans 
noisily when Mark arrived. 


BLOWING ME A kiss from across the 
room, he assured me, “Never in my life 
saw a sweeter nose in bloom.” 

“Thank you, Son. I'll bet you say 
that to all the girls.” 

“Only the ones I really love.—Say, 
speaking of love! Who do you suppose 
was in church this morning?—Conrad 
Dilling and his dilling bride, excuse me, 
his darling bride.” 

“Really? What sort of looking girl 
is she?” 

“Sweet little oh-you-wonderful-man 
type. I'll bet she’s told that to all the 
boys and only Conrad was conceited 
enough to believe her.” 

“Here! Don’t you think you’re mak- 
ing a mighty big jump from mighty lit- 
tle evidence? I just meant is she tall, 
short, dark, blonde, things like that?” 

“You asked me what she looked like 
and I told you what I noticed about her 
first off. It sticks out all over her. Poor 
Conrad! Is he ever stuck!” 

“Tt may be the making of him. Having 
to think about someone else now and 
then, I mean.” 

“You mean you'd like me to get mar- 
ried in two or three years?” 

“Of course not, silly. You’ve never 
been the least bit like Conrad. Any idea 
you may have had that the world re- 
volves around you we took out of you.” 


I picKED up the Sunday paper, pre- 
tending an interest I didn’t feel in order 
to change the subject. I didn’t want 
him prying into my mind just at that 
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moment. It was too full of the Dillings. 
The parents of the spoiled young man 
had come to Jerry in great distress. 
Their son and his bride had falsified 
their ages, so the parents had either to 
make the marriage legal by giving their 
consent or they would have to take 
action to have the contract annulled. 
Jerry had hauled out for their benefit 
the store of knowledge he has picked 
up about what makes a successful mar- 
riage. Their age, of course was much 
against them. So was the emotional im- 
maturity which had led them to a run- 
away marriage. So was the lack of 


parental approval. So was their eco-" 


nomic dependence. 

On the other hand, their backgrounds 
were very similar, socially and finan- 
cially. The bride came of a different 
Protestant denomination but professed 
herself eager to join Conrad’s church, 
“if that would make everyone hap- 
pier.” 

And they shared one overwhelming 
interest—Conrad. I felt sorry for the 
little girl, but I felt the parents had done 
the right thing in giving them a chance 
to make a go of their marriage. 


I suST HOPED we had started early 
enough to drum responsibility into our 
youngsters so that we would never find 
ourselves faced with a similar choice. 

Mark had dropped on the end of the 
couch to read the funnies and I realized 
that he has grown even since the foot- 
ball season. Feeling my eyes on him, he 
lowered the gaudy pages in his hands. 

“T wish you could have heard dad’s 
sermon this morning. It was a good 
one.” 

“He told me his text, but I’m bound 
to admit I’ve forgotten it.” 

“Can’t say I remember the text either. 
It was something out of the epistle for 
the day. But the general idea was that 
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ON A DRAB JANUARY AFTERNOON, w! 
Mrs. Lathrop has a touch of flu, she has s 
denly discovered that her young son Mar} 
practically grown up. At this point she cov 
to the end of recording her family's story 
the readers of "The Lutheran." 

The story of affairs in the Lathrop parson 
began in "The Lutheran" of Aug. 14, 1° 
(originally under the title of "Musings o# 
Minister's Wife") and has continued regull: 
ever since. Mrs. Margaret Irvin is the auif 
of the story. She believes the story ought 
end here. The Lathrop children aren't child 
any more. Mark goes off to college in 
autumn. Joan will be confirmed this spr’ 
Their stories are more and more their « 
stories from now on, rather than part. of 
story of their parents. 

No other feature of this paper has been 
lowed with such intense interest by a fait? 
group of readers as this “Lathrop Family" sti: 
We regret that the end has come. 


the world begins inside each individ) 
and extends outward to infinity. At~ 
same time infinity—or God—is reac 
ing toward the individual-—really co» 
ing into him if the individual will p« 
mit.—Oh, it doesn’t sound like anythi 
when you tell just the main facts. 
was the way dad put it and the illv 
trations he used. It made me feel 
though I wanted to do something rea 
important with my life—make it ree 
out farther.” 


Brrore I coutp answer, if I k 
known what to answer, he was deep’ 
the funnies once more. I felt a sting’ 
behind my eyes which was not from * 
cold in the head. 

My thoughts turned to Mrs, Mini» 
gathering up the incidents of her day 
offer one by one to Clem like a pock) 
ful of bright and shiny pebbles. M. 
wives do it I guess. Certainly I do. 

And this time I had for Jerry this & 
pebble I was sure he would think wo= 
a pocketful. 
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*ersonal Problem Clinic 


pathetic church 


Iam very much interested in the welfare 
‘our church. The congregation probably 
ympares favorably with other churches in 
ost respects, but in controversy, dissen- 
on, and indifference we probably excel. 
fe seem to have none of the necessary 
od leadership. We keep the organizations 
jing, but the Christian accomplishment is 
most nil. Coercion must be used to keep 
ie offices filled. Opinions are numerous 
id vehement, but no one brings them 
gether or guides them. 
Our pastor is a fine, sincere man, but he 
spineless. His doctrine and preaching 
e orthodox, but there is no variation or 
fe in his sermons. He occasionally gives 
nt to his temper, but not in rebuke. His 
‘tions are seldom criticized, but there is a 
finite lack of them. 
Our people are drifting. Many come and 
» at random, A few have changed their 
embership, and more are about to do so. 
o one feels entirely satisfied. The trend is 
. blame all faults on the pastor. Some 
ave stopped attending services because of 
e pastor. I feel that a man devoting his 
fe to a congregation should be retained 
1d supported by the members despite his 
ults. I question, however, whether that 
jlicy benefits a congregation. 


Such a condition benefits no one. The 
pastor is probably as much or more dis- 
tressed than anyone else. Whatever his 
strengths or weaknesses, it seems un- 
certain whether the congregation is 
ready to follow leadership—even good 
leadership. ‘ 

The president of the synod should be 
informed of this situation, and not in a 
one-sided manner. Could not the pastor 
and council invite him to meet with 
them and study the total situation. Con- 
clusions should be arrived at only in the 
light of complete information and with 
the congregation’s welfare at heart. 
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If a change of pastors is the real need, 
such a shift can probably be arranged 
in a reasonable time. Both the pastor 
and the congregation would be given 
a chance for a new start. If such a 
change is not the real need, a change 
will lead nowhere, and only open the 
way for victimizing another pastor. 

If the main difficulties lie in the con- 
gregation itself, an effort should be made 
to help pastor and council to a common 
viewpoint and common objectives. With 
such unity the pastor and the council 
can jointly lead the congregation for- 
ward. They will have to move in the 
same direction. Councilmen can, in pri- 
vate association with members, do won- 
ders in unifying the congregation. 

Some councilmen are too apathetic, 
lukewarm, non-committal, inert, and 
uninterested in putting forth mental or 
physical effort. Many a pastor would 
assume a more aggressive, active, con- 
structive attitude and program of action 
if he actually knew he had the backing 
of his council—and of the congregation. 


Mother or mom? 


My 19-year-old Polly has become ex- 
tremely independent since she is earning 
her own money. She tells me nothing and 
disregards my advice. She no longer seems 
to appreciate the numerous kindnesses I 
show her. 


Are you a “mom” who keeps her chil- 
dren attached to her apron-string, re- 
gardless of age, or a mother who helps 
them acquire more and more independ- 
ence—maturity? Your daughter may at 
present be going to extremes—that’s not 
unusual at her age. But don’t hinder 
her from becoming a self-reliant, well- 
balanced person. Read Dr. E. A. Streck- 
er’s Their Mothers’ Sons. You'll enjoy it 
and probably get some needed help. 

—-EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Great Ministry to Students 


The Lutheran Church and Its Students, Mary E. Markley, Muhlenberg Press. 


317 pages, $3 


Chronicled here is the story of an important phase of the work of the church, writ 
by the first woman secretary of any Board of Education in any Protestant church. I 
thorough and complete, studded with facts and selections from correspondence, minv 


and other original sources. 

Part One deals with the development and 
methods of work from the beginnings in 
the antecedent bodies of the ULC up to 
the transfer of student work to the Stu- 
dent Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council. Part Two records the 
work at certain colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The whole is 
capped by two appendices and an excellent 
index of locales and persons. 

A significant, effective and creative work 
is related here. The church should be 
proud both of the work done directly by 
the secretaries of the Board of Education 
and of the work done at other centers by 
congregations and synods concerned with 
the flow of Lutheran students to non- 
Lutheran institutions. All kinds of pat- 
terns have been followed, congregations 
serving students, full-time student pas- 
torates with no parish responsibilities, and 
direct visits of the Board secretaries. 

Especially significant was the great meas- 
ure of co-operation with the other bodies 
of the National Lutheran Council which 
finally came to its logical conclusion in the 
formation of the Student Service Commis- 
sion, Also told here is the history and ac- 
complishments of the Lutheran Student 
Association; an autonomous group outside 
the direct control of the Board or the 
church. 

While this book is admittedly of special 
interest to those connected in any way with 
student work, its reading ought not to be 
as limited as it probably will be, for here 
is ably told one of the great ministries of 
the church, Joun H. SarpEson 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Help for the Teacher 


Great Art and Children's Worship. By J 
Louise Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 200 pa 
$2.50. 3 

With the present emphasis on visual # 
in religious education, practically ev) 
teacher and worship leader in the chu 
school is using pictures. Teachers not 
miliar with the vast wealth of fine art, i: 
not too confident of their ability to det. 
mine what is really good, will especié 
welcome such a book as Great Art i 
Children’s Worship. 

Most religious workers are using a 
what Miss Smith calls the purely illust 
tive pictures, as those painted by Plo» 
horst and Copping. Their pictures are 
torically accurate and give faithful rep 
ductions of life in Palestine. They h» 
their place in church-school teaching 
sources of definite information, and she 
continue to be used. 

But that is only a beginning in the vav 
of using art in children’s worship. Mi 
Smith presents very practical help for | 
next step, using masterpieces by such be J 
as Rembrandt, Michaelangelo, and Chari) 
who by their composition, color, and dre 
ing convey an emotional tone. 

The first part of the book contains wi 
ful information about such things as 
lecting, interpreting, displaying, mount’, 
and cataloguing pictures. Part Two s¥) 
plies 24 examples of programs cente’| 
around specific art masterpieces, wh#| 
are reproduced in full-page size. For evi 
program there is a story about the pictwi, 
facts about the artist, suggested proced): 
for discussing it, and well-chosen mate! 
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» the worship service based upon the 
ture. 
[hese programs would make their great- 
> appeal in the Intermediate Department. 
ere is suitable material to provide for 
pil planning and pupil participation in 
ery program. While the sixth grade of 
> Junior Department could appreciate 
> material, the fourth grade would not 
derstand all of it. Although the pro- 
ams are divided into four sections ac- 
rding to seasons, their value lies in the 
- topics included in each section rather 
yn a seasonal emphasis. Typical themes 
> Let Us Praise God with Music; Let Us 
aise God with Architecture; Jesus 
aches Us to be Responsible; Let Your 
ght Shine; Understanding Other Races; 
d Sharing Our Bible. 

An appendix supplies classified lists of 
‘tures with definite sources for obtaining 
ch one, its size, and approximate cost. 
gested books on art for the teacher, 


LUTHER IN ENGLISH 


Last month at the United Lutheran Publication 
House Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was presented 
with the first of a new six-volume printing of 
Luther's writings in English (see cover picture). 
The books were handed to him by William G. 
Pepper of the ULPH staff. 

The new printing is the Philadelphia edition, 
consisting of 2,600 pages and including 49 of 
Luther's most important writings. All of the 
Luther writings would fill more than 100 volumes. 

First volume of the Philadelphia edition ap- 
peared in 1915. The whole set has now been 
somewhat revised, provided with frontispiece 
illustrations, and bound in durable red leather. 


some for the children, Christian symbols, 
principles for selecting children’s pictures 
for the home and a selected list of such 
pictures complete the appendix of this 
stimulating and useful book. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. Resa S. ALEXANDER 


HEISM AND AMERICA (Continued from page 25) 


well as the qualifications of the per- 
nh selected to discuss it. 

Every idea does not rise to the dig- 
ty of a “public controversy,” and 
ery organization, regardless of mem- 
rship or the seriousness of its pur- 
ses, is not per se entitled to time on 
e air. But an organization or idea may 
projected into the realm of contro- 
tsy by virtue of being attacked. The 
Iders of a belief should not be denied 
e right to answer attacks upon them 
their belief solely because they are 
w in number. 

The fact that a licensee’s duty to 
ake time available for the presenta- 
m of opposing views on current con- 
versial issues of public importance 
ay not extend to all possible differ- 
ces of opinion within the ambit of 
man contemplation cannot serve as 
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the basis for any rigid policy that time 
shall be denied for the presentation of 
views which may have a high degree of 
unpopularity. The criterion of the pub- 
lic interest in the field of broadcasting 
clearly precludes a policy of making 
radio wholly unavailable as a medium 
for the expression of any view which 
falls within the scope of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom of speech. 

Because, as we have stated above, 
the problem here presented is far 
broader in scope than the complaint 
against the particular stations here in- 
volved, we feel that the petition should 
be denied, not withstanding the views 
which we have expressed. 

Iv IS THEREFORE ORDERED, This 19th day 
of July, 1946, that the petition BE, AND 
IT IS HEREBY, DENIED. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
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AGROSS: THE <DESK 


s 


In 1915 the former General Council 
met in Rock Island, Ill. Its program of 
business was the usual biennial series 
of reports of boards and agencies which 
successive sessions received and han- 
dled with smoothness and dispatch un- 
til the convention approached that of 
its Board of Publication. This was not 
presented, we were informed by a fel- 
low delegate, because of some irreg- 
ularity in its form of “audit.” 

It was necessary to get into touch 
with an auditing authority in Philadel- 
phia by telegraph. By compliance with 
his instructions a satisfying correction 
was made and the report was “re- 
ceived.” No one had been guilty of 
fraud or misuse of funds, but a protec- 
tion of the church which was assured 
by an audit had not been properly ap- 
plied in the handling of an account. 

We did not have then, nor have we 
now, such technical training in book- 
keeping as would enable us to qualify 
in the drafting of one of the periodic 
examinations of the paper records of 
the business transactions of the eccle- 
siastical corporation to which we be- 
long—in which it might be said we are 
somewhat in the nature of a stock- 
holder. But we do observe the care 
with which the business of our synod 
and of the United Lutheran Church is 
protected. It is to such a degree a mat- 
ter of available records as will enable 
the accounts of all boards and agencies 
to be audited at least annually. 

While it might be assumed that an 
ecclesiastical group of trustees could 
be expected to be “honest,” and while 
a close watch for errors in the make- 
up of reports is maintained, great care 
is exercised. The ULCA from its for- 
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mation was meticulous in its regard 
reliable and proven business meth 
We recall the assemblage of ass 
which became the responsibility of » 
Board of Publication. They “origi 
ated” from three sources. Or if « 
preferred, it could be said that three « 
istent corporations formed for publi) 
tion services voluntarily combined ij 
one board. The most youthful was © 
publication activities of the Uni 
Synod of the South. The oldest was © 
Publication Society of the former Ge 
eral Synod. Next in age was the Ge 
eral Council’s publishing corporati 
All these committed their separate p> 
sessions into one treasury, that of * 
ULCA Board of Publication. 

When the main or auxiliary grov 
handle church funds, either directly 
indirectly, “the audit” must accomps: 
their report. And believe it or not, wl 
the United Lutheran Church “in cu 
vention assembled” has under cons 
eration the report of a board or of 
official, the resolutions thereof, if a 
are read, explained, then adopt 
amended or rejected. But the report: 
a whole is “received,” not adopted, # 
the final item in the process of ec 
sideration is “the report of the audit.’ 
committee.” Thence it appears in © 
official minutes. 

Another “safeguard” which the ult*. 
business-minded members of 
church might observe with approva’! 
that one which requires all financial 
ports to be submitted to the same fi! 
of auditors. This we have been ti, 
enables the church’s membership 
have unity and co-ordinated system! 
its financial transactions. 
To the best of our knowledge thi 
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: 
; no instance of financial losses in the 
0 years during which the ULCA has 
een the steward of the funds of its 
aembers as they have been made 
vailable from congregations, synods, 
he general body, or individuals. Of 
rregularity in recording we know of 
nly one instance. Evidently trustee- 
hip and scrupulous regard for assign- 
ag funds “as directed,” that is, for ap- 
ortionments, special purposes and for 
he use of agencies entitle the mem- 
ers of the ULCA to have entire con- 
idence in those authorized and in- 
tructed to transmit moneys from con- 
ributors to recipients. We inject the 
omment here that funds or materials 
or the relief of destitute or dispossessed 
ersons abroad can be transmitted with- 
ut anxiety as to delivery if one of our 
hurch agencies does the job. 


949's Year Book 

To the clergymen of the ULCA, and 
0 a somewhat reduced degree one of 
948’s most useful Christmas gifts, was 
-paper-bound book of 300 pages of 
vhich the title is “1949 YEAR BOOK 
f the United Lutheran Church in 
‘merica.” We opened our copy, or 
a0re accurately we cut through the 
rapping, so as to have a first view 
f this very useful church periodical. 
We need make no explanations for 
SS position in this department of THE 
JUTHERAN this early in the current year. 
tis in its functioning the source of in- 
ormation which pastors and church 
saders need to have. It serves as a 
ort of general audit of the size, activ- 
‘ies, territorial extent, constituent parts 
synods), numerical strength, financial 
bjectives, treasurers’ reports, institu- 
ions for education, organizations 
hrough which we carry the Gospel and 
he charities of well-organized Lu- 
heranism “unto the uttermost parts of 
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the earth.” The above list does not even 
pretend to be an adequate picture of 
our church in action. 

With the removal of the wrapper and 
the inspection of the first page of the 
cover one encounters an objective of 
Lutherans who are our fellow believers 
in the United States and Canada and 
in the mission fields whose basic com- 
munities of believers in our Lord as 
their Saviour owe their founding and 
sustentation to agencies of the ULCA. 
In part, an impression is made by the 
colors of the ink employed to make this 
cover attractive. But the content of the 
page is a more potent influence. It is 
what has been called the most dra- 
matic paragraph in all religious lit- 
erature, Luther’s explanation of the 
second article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which we have in the Small Catechism. 
Set at the top and bottom of the page’s 
diagonal are the two words in heavy red 
inked type Faith .... Life. The words 
of the paragraph are in “bold face” type, 
black ink underscored by red lines. The 
effect of the arrangement is emphatic. 

The use of color on the cover is some- 
thing of an innovation, but the extent 
to which it is used is much less than can 
be found in other literature issued by 
the ULCA printery. In the year book 
the very sparing employment of red is 
complemented by the insertion of pic- 
tures in black ink of people prominent 
in the Church in America and on other 
continents. Unfortunately the folk 
whose likenesses were solicited did not 
provide the printer with photographs 
that would yield effective cuts. One 
must be “politely considerate” when 
judging these as illustrations. But they 
give personality to names that will be 
growingly familiar to us as the ULCA’s 
activities are described in later issues. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
; 
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Jackson Lutherans 
Visit Latvian DPs 
New in Mississippi 


Residents of Senatobia, Miss., had heard 
all about housing shortages so the building 
of new homes was no reason to get excited. 
Nor was cinder block an unknown building 
material—didn’t many new homes contain 
a lot of them? Yet recent activity on the 
Callicott farm just outside town aroused 
the good citizens’ curiosity. 

In the first place, the new cinder block 


structures rising from the Mississippi soil » 


were being built entirely by semi-skilled 
labor. Men, women and children were on 
the job. Furthermore, snatches of conver- 
sation which the natives could occasionally 
catch contained no syllables familiar to 
Southern ears. 

The mystery was cleared up only when 
one of the Callicott brothers—“A. T.”—ex 
plained that the strangers were a colony 
of Latvian displaced persons he had helped 
repatriate from Europe. The group had 
caught Mr. Callicott’s eye while he was do- 
ing insurance adjustment work in Ger- 
many following V-E Day. Their industry 
and willingness to do everything to im- 
prove their lot had moved him to arrange 
with authorities in Germany for their pas- 
sage to southern United States. 

One of the first jobs for the newcomers, 
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of course, was the building of homes fi 
the 21 families in the group. The wom» 
spent most of the day picking cotton, son} 
of the men pulled corn. But every spa! 
moment was utilized in construction. 
Few of the Latvians spoke anything b) 


their native tongue or German. Only the 
leader, Janis Alfred Dzelsitis (right), w 
able to speak English. Therefore, most 
the colony’s needs, wants, and informati>_ 
from the outside world channeled throu) 
Dzelsitis and their benefactor, A. T. Cal’ 
cott (left). 

One day, the former had a request. 
are grateful,” he said to Mr. Callicott, “4 
everything you are doing for us. But wi 
would like to hold services of worship. I¥ 
people want to thank God for this nue!) 
chance in your America.” q 

Upon learning that of the 90 people 
the colony, 75 were Lutheran, Mr. Callie 
contacted the nearest Lutheran clergymi) 
Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer, pastor of Trin’ 
Church, Jackson—180 miles away! 

Dr. Schaeffer talked the matter over w’ 
several of his parishioners—George Mo) 
who lived in Frankfort, Germany, befc 
coming to America, and Mrs. Berta Bann 
whose family lived in East Prussia. Be 
spoke German fluently—as did all t/ 
Latvians. The 180-mile trip was a logiw 
result. 


“ 
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The Latvians were overjoyed with the 


tival of the Jackson Lutherans, Proudly, 
>, Dzelsitis, who holds a master of science 
gree from the Leningrad Polytechnic 
hool, showed the visitors around the 
lony. Mrs. Bannat and Mr. Mori were 
e first Americans with whom a majority 
the Latvians had talked since arrival 
. this side of the Atlantic. 
Quick to make 
siends was Mrs. 
arbara Senins, 20- 
ar-old Latvian 
other and her one- 
ear-old daughter. 
Irs. Bannat found 
ve same hopes for 
.e future, dreams of 
sr own home, wishes 
w her family burn- ~ 
ing in this young 
Latvian girl's heart as 
in young American 
wives she knew back 
in Jackson. 

Mr. Mori, too, was 
impressed with a 
bright young lad of 
17 years, Zigurs Uldis. 
Zigurs, Mr. Mori dis- 
covered, was also a 
Lutheran, was inter- 
ested in, sports and 
aviation, Other than 
language differences, 
this lad had the same 
aspirations and ambi- 

men of 


the 
rinity Church, 

Both groups were more than 
atisfied with the visit. The 
atvian DPs—with memories 
ill vivid of displaced persons’ 
amps in central Europe—had 


ons as young 


gund new friends in the 
Mited States, friends who 
vere willing to travel long 
istances to visit them. The 
ackson Lutherans—who had 
eretofore heard of displaced 
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persons only through mewspapers and 
magazines—now could talk first-hand of 
Latvian DPs, knew that they were people 
as warmly human as their own folk. 


Scenery Change 

Two more European children were re- 
cently welcomed by the Lutheran Welfare 
Service at Maumee, Ohio. The agency will 
find homes in the United States for Martha 
Kayzar, a Czechoslovakian girl who spent 
eight years in a German children’s camp 
near Munich; and Martinos Slyonis, a 
young Lithuanian lad who also. knows lit- 
tle of his parents, having labored during 
the war in a farm camp near Heidelberg. 


Welfare Secretary Retires 

Miss Carrie E. Eggers, secretary in the 
social service of the Pittsburgh Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society for the past 14 
years, has retired. A graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women and the Biblical 
Seminary in New York City, Miss Eggers 
had also served in various home mission 
fields. 


Acting President 
The Rev. Paul E. Bishop, pastor of Bay 
Shore Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
named acting president of the Northwest 
Synod. He will serve until the spring 
convention of synod, to be held in Resur- 


rection Church, Milwaukee. Pastor Bishop 
assumes the duties formerly held by Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, who recently was 
elected executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions. 


Special Meeting of Indiana Synod 
Called Next Month in Indianapolis 


By Rosert H. Heme 


A SPECIAL CONVENTION of the Indiana 
Synod has been called for Feb. 16 at Beth- 
lehem Church, Indianapolis. 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
take action on the purchase of 
property to be developed as a site for the 
summer camp program of the synod. At 
present, the church has option on a 20- 
acre site on South Twin Lake, near Howe. 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, which has 
been leased by synod from the Evangelical 
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United Brethren Church, will not be avail-.,, 


able for use after 1950. 

Several substantial gifts for the summer 
camp have already been pledged. Brother- 
hoods of St. John’s Church, Kokomo, and 
of Holy Trinity Church, New Castle, have 
each pledged $1,000. The synodical Luther 
League has promised a gift of $500. 

Tue Tri-Crry Cuaprer of the Wittenberg 
Women’s Guild has been organized with 
members from ULC congregations in Gary, 
Valparaiso, and Hammond. A _ luncheon 
party in Grace Church, Gary, featured a 
symposium on Wittenberg College. The 
West-Central Chapter, with members from 
Kokomo, Walton, Logansport, Mulberry, 
Otterbein, Frankfort, Camden, Colburn, 
and Delphi, had an attendance of 65 at a 
recent meeting. The oldest guild in the 
synod, the Indianapolis chapter, reports a 
membership of 163 and five group mem- 
berships. 

INDIANA’S GOVERNOR-ELECT, Henry F. 
Schricker, spoke at the Father-Son ban- 
quet of St. John’s Church, Kokomo, the 
Rev. Otto Friedmann pastor. Mr. Schricker, 
an active Lutheran layman of the Missouri 
Synod, said, “The greatest treasure of all— 
the very backbone of liberty and freedom— 
is laid in the faith of our fathers.” 

First Unrrep Cuyurcu, Hammond, ded- 
icated the first unit of its new building 
Dec. 12. Since organization in 1939 mem- 
bers have been worshiping in the Amer- 
ican Legion Home. 
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St. Anprew’s CuHurcH, Speedway, b 
ground for a new building Nov. 7. Desi 
by T. Norman Mansell, it will be of 
diana limestone and cost $50,000. The co 
gregation has received a gift of $1, 800 4 
the purchase of church pews from j 
Church, Ft. Wayne. ; 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Fort Wayne, bro: 
ground for an addition to their buildil 
Nov. 28. The basement will be built fiz 
and used for educational purposes. : 

St. Paut’s CuurcH, Vincennes, has vot 
to build a new $30,000 church. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Elwood, dedicated | 
electronic organ Dec. 19. Special org: 
concerts were presented by Mrs. Vice 
Swihart, church organist, and Miss El: 
MacGregor, director of the Organ Depar 
ment of Indiana Central College. 


Hagerstown High School Student 
Receive Testaments from Gideons 
By Watson P. A 


HacerstowN—At a pre-Christmas = 
sembly of the 1,200 students of Hagerstow’ 
High School, announceme™ 
was made that testamer) 
were being offered by t” 
Gideon Society. Each student was giv’ 
opportunity to accept one as he filed Sy 
the assembly auditorium. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Mide: 
Conference Women’s Missionary Socie 
was held recently in Trinity Chure’ 
Taneytown. Miss Helen Lawson provid, 
moving pictures of her work in Liber’ 
and Mrs. Frederick Reissig of Washingt « 
gave delegates her impressions of the Wor 
Council of Churches meeting. { 

MEMORIAL CHIMES in St. Peter’s Chure 
Keedysville, were dedicated in Decemk / 
by Pastor Donald Stonesifer. The chim) 
were a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Jacob | 
Naille by Mrs. Addie Naille Roach. 

AT THE FATHER AND SON service at Eva’ 
gelical Church, Frederick, Pastor W. | 
Garrett declared “The place of men in ti 
church has never been fully explored, by 
today’s urgencies make it a necessity.” 
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Tue Rev. Nevin Smits, Hanover, Pa., 
vangelical and Reformed clergyman, 
yoke at the annual Fellowship Supper of 
. Benjamin’s Church, Salem parish, re- 
ntly. Over 75 persons attended. 

Tue Rev. Eucene W. Youn was installed 
ec. 12 as pastor of the Leitersburg parish. 
articipating were Synod President J. 
rank Fife, Dr. F. R. Wagner of St. John’s 
hurch, Martinsburg, W. Va., and the Rev. 
D. Worman, pastor emeritus of the par- 
h. Pastor Young formerly served the 
rinity-Needmore parish, Arden, W. Va. 
Mr. Union Cuyurcn, Uniontown, was re- 
sdicated in December. Dr. W. V. Garrett 
Frederick spoke and Pastor Andrew F. 
heisz performed the rededication cere- 
ony. The church has been redecorated, 
oms have been added, and brass altar 
ses presented in memory of Miss Lizzie 
irely, Sunday school superintendent. 
Tue tate Harvey G. Strong of Grace 
hurch, Westminster, willed over $13,000 
‘Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville. 
Nearty 100 memsers of Trinity Church, 
agerstown, participated in a Family Car- 
ing Party the week before Christmas. 
ivided into groups, the carolers sang in 
rious parts of the city before returning 
the church for refreshments. This event 
sponsored annually by the youth guid- 
ice group of the Women of the Church. 
dditional Christmas atmosphere was pro- 
ded Hagerstown this year in the lighting 
the Te Deum windows of the church. 
CuurcHes in the Hagerstown area are 
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And nine were called 

Some sort of record in the number of sons given to the ministry by a single congrega- 
tion is held by St. Paul's Church in Glenvil, Nebr. Nine of St. Paul's confirmands have 
either entered the pastorate or are about to be ordained. Eight of them are living, 

A milepost in the life of the congregation occurred recently when the eight participated 
in a special service. Present were: Dr. Klaas deFreese, ordained in 1916, now pastor in 
Wakeeney, Kan.; Pastors Herman Goede, 1922, now in Lincoln; Carl Goede, 1924, now in 
Grand Island; William Goede, 1927, a pastor in Columbus; Henry Goede, 1930, serving in 
Omaha; Carl Goldenstein, 1932, also in Columbus; Grant Van Boening, 1946, located in 
Schuyler; and Martin G. Schroeder, Western seminarian who will be ordained this year. The 
ninth son of the congregation to enter the active ministry is the late Pastor Siefke deFreese. 


preparing for the Evangelism Visitation set 
for Feb. 14-18. Director of the effort is the 
Rev. Edward P. Heinze of St. Mark’s. 
Jess Asmusssen, Gettysburg seminarian 
and son of the well-known German Lu- 
theran pastor, Dr. Hans Asmussen, was a 
recent speaker before the Hagerstown 
chapter of Friends of Gettysburg Seminary. 


National Lutheran Council Movie 


Attracts Interest in Midwest Synod 
By Lorri J. Wonrse 


Lrncotn, Nesr.—The premier showing of 
the new National Lutheran Council film on 
displaced persons, An Answer 
Midwest fer Ann, was held in Omaha 
Dec. 28. Present for the initial 
showing was the young girl who played the 
part of Ann in the picture, together with 
her parents, who live in Omaha. Persons 
attending the first-night performances in- 
dicated enthusiasm over the production. 
Over 100 cartoaps of food have been 
shipped from Nebraska for the Christian 


Slogan 


Members of St. Peter's Church, Pender, 
Nebr., have a slogan—"No Home With- 
out a Church Paper." Furthermore, it's 


no idle boast. 

When Pastor Victor Moeller canvassed 
the parish recently, he collected 40 sub- 
scriptions to “The Lutheran.” 
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Rural Overseas Program. Much of the food 
donated has come from Lutheran farmers, 
already heavy contributors to Lutheran 
World Action. Dr. M. A. Ritzen of Fon- 
tanelle served as master of ceremonies 
when a CROP train was dedicated in Lin- 
coln Dec. 22. He was chairman of the ef- 
fort during 1948 and is being succeeded 
this year by the Rev. I. C. Heinieke. 

THe Rev. M. A. Jensen has been made 
pastor emeritus of St. John’s Church, Nor- 
folk, “in gratitude for faithful service” to 
that congregation. 

THe Rev. HermMAN JOENS was installed 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Scribner, on 
Dec. 19. The pastor and his wife recently 


moved into a modern eight-room parson-— 


age just recently completed. 

Tue Rev. Orro Speur of Creston has ac- 
cepted appointment by the ULCA Board 
of Foreign Missions to Liberia. With his 
wife and two children, he expects to sail 
for Africa early in April. Meanwhile, his 
brother, Pastor Carl Spehr, is awaiting 
sailing orders as a missionary to the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church’s New Guinea field. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL meeting of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council of Nebraska was 
held in December. The Rev. H. G. Cattau, 
Missouri Synod pastor from Omaha, was 
named president. An American Lutheran 
Church treasurer, a vice president from the 
UELC and ULCA Pastor O. W. Ebright of 
Lincoln, secretary, will comprise his of- 
ficers during 1949. Speakers included: the 
Rev. Henry J. Whiting, executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Minnesota, and Governor Val Peterson of 
Nebraska. 


Seminary Institute for Pastors to 


Hear Nolde, Seltzer, and Heinecken 
By Howarp A. Kunnize 


RocuesterR—A Seminary Institute for 
Pastors of the Western and Central Con- 
ferences of the New York 

New York Synod has been arranged 
by the seminary committee 

of synod’s board of education. The Institute 
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will be held Jan. 19-20 in Reformatii 
Church, Rochester, and will feature a 
dresses by three well-known professors. 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde will speak 
“Organization for Christian Action in I 
ternational Affairs” and also on “Hum, 
Rights: Recent Developments and Th) 
Bearing on the Work of the Church ai 
World Order.” Dr. George R. Seltzer w 
speak on “Lent, Eastertide, and Pentec» 
in the Church Year,” as well as on “WI 
About Our Church Music?” Dr. Martin 
Heinecken will deliver addresses on “Ty 
Church: a Study in the Light of the Ke 
menical Movement” and “Death: a Stu 
in the Light of Marxian Communism.” 
Tue Rev. Louis G. Gotprer was install) 
pastor of Concordia Church Nov. 7 
Conference Vice President John A. 


Kirsch. Participating in the installaty) 
were the Rev. William M. Horn, form 
conference officer, and the Rev. Elmore 
Hoppe of the state school at Indust) 
Pastor and Mrs. Golder were subjects o 
short feature story in the Times-Un) — 
following the service. They are keep!) 
a pictorial record of Pastor Golder’s m) 
istry (see cut). : 

Tue Rev. Georcr KE. Hecx, former pas! 
at St. Paul’s Church, Oswego, was {i 
stalled as superintendent of the Inner M | 
sion Society Dec. 5. Participating in (® 
service were Dr. John H. Dudde, pas’! 
of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, and i 
Rev. William Horn, 
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THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL was held by 
ldren of Rochester churches in Refor- 
tion Church Nov. 21 under the direction 
Sister Josephine Gouker, Miss Eleanor 
er, secretary of the ULC Children 
the Church, of Philadelphia, spoke. 

A MEMORIAL WINDOW, in memory of R, 
oyd Sandholzer, Transfiguration Church 
cilman and treasurer of the Western 
ce at the time of his death in an 
collision in September, was dedicated 
y Pastor Howard A. Kuhnle Dec. 19. The 
rindow was presented by Mrs. Sandholzer, 
Grorcs W. Winrrstp, president of the 
duncil at Transfiguration Church, has been 
ppointed treasurer of the conference, to 
ll the unexpired term of the late R. Lloyd 
andholzer. 

A 22-yEaR-oLp moRTGAGE on Christ 
hurch was burned Dec. 11. Participating 
1 the ceremony were Pastor Alfred J. 
chroder, Fred Schaefer, chairman of the 
nance and debt reduction committees; and 
eorge Isselhard, representing the youth 
f the congregation. Dr. John M. Strodel, 
onference president, spoke. 

Tus Rev, Evcens Haroty Rorn has ac- 
epted appointment 
om the Board of 
oreign Missions to 
1e Japanese mission 
eld. He will resign 
‘om his pastorate at 
t. John’s Church, 
otter, Jan. 16 and 
ill take further 
‘aining prior to leav- 
ag for the Far East. 
Genesee Valley Luther Leaguers held 
heir annual Unity banquet recently in 
mace Church, Toastmaster was Edward 
‘shop, district treasurer. 

Grace Cuurcs and Pastor Paul R. Hoover 
eceived a great deal of favorable attention 
nd publicity in connection with their 
hristmas pageant, particularly for the rep- 
ea of the city of Jerusalem constructed 
y 60 children and young people under the 
astor’s direction. Pastor Hoover gained 
Xperience in such projects while serving 
s advisor for the Temple of Religion at 
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the New York World's Fair, during his 
pastorate at Reformation Church, Brooklyn, 
Pasror Aurrep L. Bsck announces that 
the Church of the Reformation has in- 
augurated a “program of advance” follow- 
ing its 80th anniversary, The goals are 150 
new members by 1950; a regular church 
attendance of 600 a Sunday; an increase 
in the number of Christian tithers; a larger 
Sunday school; more members communing 
more frequently; and more sons for the 
ministry, daughters for the diaconate. 


Organization of Mansfield Mission 
Effected after Many Difficulties 


Mansrisip—lIf all the difficulties which 

have beset the Lutheran mission in South 

Manstield since last May were laid 

Ohio end to end, less persistent people 
can't be done.” 


would be inclined to observe “it 

But the faith of members 

and the mission organizer, Pastor Wray 

Smith, has produced a young and vigorous 
congregation, 

Nearly 100 persons of various denomina- 
tions recently gathered in a South Mans- 
field synagogue to watch the official organ- 
ization of a Lutheran congregation, The 
Lutheran liturgy was performed before a 
Christian altar moved in for the special 
occasion. During the service there was the 
baptism of an infant of Roman Catholic 
parentage, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
and “Onward Christian Soldiers,” sung, 
with fervor, may have sounded strange in 
the surroundings, but they signified the be- 
ginning of a new ULC church. 

Behind the service lay seven months of 
planning, much of it under extremely ad- 
verse conditions. When Pastor Wray Smith 
arrived on the field in March, building 
conditions were such that a parsonage— 
for him to live in, for the new congregation 
to worship in temporarily—was out of the 
question, Contacting of over 200 people, 
over half of them non-Lutheran, was ac- 
complished with the aid of laymen from 
other churches, many from out-of-town. 

By September, a temporary church coun- 
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_ When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 
Youth Fellowship 
R. A. Miller, Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9°:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


cil was in operation, 19 charter memb 
had been signed up. When services w' 
first planned, it was discovered the or’ 
time available—due to availability of su 
able meeting places—was at 12.30 p.m. Su 
days. Sunday school, for the time bei: 
was impossible. 

Recent circumstances have forced i 
new congregation to move from the sy? 
gogue to a Seventh Day Adventist chu»! 
far from the center of the mission fie 
There are no buildings in the South Maz 
field territory wherein services can be he 

Not disheartened in the least, howew 
is Pastor Smith. Five catechumens stu: 
regularly, nine more are currently atter 
ing adult classes. The mission already 
sending a generous portion of its offerim 
to synod as benevolence. 

Moral support comes from surround? 
churches, from near-by Lutheran cong» 
gations. Gifts—offering plates, Bibles, | 
tars, and a guest register—have boa 2 
ceived. 

Prospects, consisting of the 300 Luther:- 
in the region plus many unchurched pte : 
ple, are good. Having weathered me 
storms already, Ohio Synod’s new miss"! 
looks hopefully to steady growth in 19 


Berwick Churches Contribute Fund 
To Furnish Community YMCA Chapy 


By Rosert R. Crise 


Wiuu1amsport—In the future, the let! 
“C” in Berwick’s “YMCA” will have mu 
“meaning for the con! 
Pennsylvania munity. Recently, ¥ 
YMCA building has bee 

remodeled. When rededicated in Dece™ 
ber, a small chapel planned as a place’ — 
prayer and meditation to be open at | 

times, was also dedicated. The churches) 
Berwick are contributing funds for “) 
furnishing of this chapel. ; 
Hoty Trintry Cxurcn, Berwick, receiw 
40 new members in December as a resi) 
of the evangelism visitation progre 
Eleven of the 40 were uniting with a chum © 
for the first time. The congregation had — ; 
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mevolence paid 200 per cent and had 
me over the top on Lutheran World 
tion by the end of November. 


Radio Workshop 


The second Pennsylvania Religious Ra- 
dio Workshop, providing lay and clerical 
leaders training in effective use of radio, 
will be held in First Presbyterian Church, 
Williamsport, Feb. 14-18. Attendance will 
be limited to 50. Registration fee is $10. 

Religious radio leaders will direct the 
workshop. They will include CBS director 
of religious broadcasts, Miss Elinor In- 
man; Director Everett C. Parker, Joint 
Religious Radio Committee; Chaplain 
Robert L. Schock, instructor in radio, 
U.S. Army Chaplain School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks. 

Advance registration and information 
is available at Joint Committee on 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION on released time 
is continuing in Berwick. Classes are held 
in the churches instead of in the school 
buildings as formerly. More boys and girls 
are taking the courses than ever before. 
Over 550 Protestants and Catholics are en- 
rolled. 

Grace CnHurcH, Berwick, recently ded- 
icated a set of chimes in memory of Mrs. 
Ada Crouse. i 

WEEK OF PRAYER services in Lewisburg 
were different this year, the meditations 
being based on selected tracts of religious 
significance and worth. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcy, Mt. Pleasant Mills, 
recently dedicated an organ, a set of 


$3 Biaté ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
VITN.Wacker 1000 N. Market 366 Fifth Ave 


Radio, 2403 North Front St., Harrisburg. 


KNOW YOUR CHURCH 
The 1949 YEAR BOOK of The United Lutheran Faith 
Faith 


Church in America, edited by Dr. F. E. Rein- 

artz, is a paper-bound book of 300 pages of | 
information about your Church. It contains, in 
addition to a directory of pastors and congre- 
gations, a report of the 1948 Convention, the 
church year calendar for 1949, a list of the 
liturgical colors and suggested anthems for the 
year, statistics, pictographs, membership of 
all official boards and agencies, and a great 
variety of other information. Everyone inter- 
ested in the work of his Church should have a 
copy of the 1949 Year Book. 


1949 Year Book 


UNITED LUTHERAN CRURCH IN AMERICA 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION, NOUSE » PNILADECPMIA s PA 


Order from Single Copy ........ccce8 $ .50 

THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE Dozen copies sn. 5.40 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 25 coples) cocci 10.00 

Chicago II, Pittsburgh 22, Columbia 3 50 Copies sesso 18.00 

100: coptesin....cs.cctaneess 30.00 


Los Angeles 5, Baltimore | 
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chimes, and three sets of paraments. 

St. Joun’s CuurcuH, Belleville, gathered 
Christmas gifts for the children at Tressler 
Orphans’ Home. Sleds, wagons, toys and 
games were presented. St. Paul’s Church, 
Allensville, also served by Pastor John 
Knaul, dedicated 10 new stained glass win- 
dows recently. The windows were pre- 
sented by members and auxiliaries, one of 
them in memory of the Rev. Guy H. Mid- 
dleswarth, former pastor. 

Sr. Pavuu’s Cxurcy, Nittany Valley, held 
a recent rededication, culminating a pro- 
gram of improvements and repairs, costing 


Project 

The Adult Bible Class of Botschaft's: 
Church, Freeburg, Pa., has underwrittem 
responsibility for sending "The Lutheran” 
into the home of each communing mem-- 
ber. Pastor Alton Hoffman is currently 
conducting a special canvass of the 
other three congregations in his parish 
in an effort to increase the reading off 
the church's periodical. 


St. LuKe’s CuurcH, Rebersburg, has bs 
$2,700. The Rev. Herman Stuempfle, pres- 41g and the congregation disbanded. 


ident of Susquehanna Conference, spoke. ganized in 1868, the congregation has b» 


: shrinking for years, because it serve« 
Emanuel’s Spire Points YoutotheSkies | Co™™™nity rapidly growing smaller. 0! 
r Se OES Sean eight communing members remained. 

iladelphia atten 
EM ANUEL LUTHERAN THE ELYSBURG CHARGE has made extens= 


HURCH improvements recently. St. Peter’s Chu 

4th & “Carpenter Sts. dedicated an organ, chimes and vestmer 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor : "4 
Services Jacob Church redecorated its Suns 

10 A.M., German school room; St. John’s Church dedicés 


11 A.M., English : . 
12 Noon, Scag School memorials to the memory of Alvin Per 


ie ee us and John Clark; and the parish how 
Comeand Bring a Friend owned jointly by the three, received a 
heating plant. 3] 
Handel’s “Messiah” was presented in | 
M E S S | A H Port Royal church by the Snyder Cour 
Choral Society of 100 voices to over : 
LUTH E RAN C H U RC H persons. The Society, formed in Octo! 
* has Luther Redcay, active member | 

Be Se ie ae Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, as busir: 
manager, and Allen Flock, Susquehae’ 
University faculty member, as direc! 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 
Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 


Sunday School 9:45 A. M. More than 2,000 persons heard this gr 
When tin tritrachure come (auMeestah sing the oratorio in the four concerts’ 
December. 


5 debebedebede 


Worship in Beautiful 


maint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer Pastors John R. Taylor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 
“A house of prayer for all people” 
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ening Guns of South Carolina's 
ngelism Drive Fired in Columbia 
By Wynne C. BoLiek 


[WENTY-FIVE PASTORS of United, Amer- 
m and Augustana Lutheran churches 


from West Virginia to’ 


Florida recently at- 
tended the first semi- 
ir in preparation for the 1949-50 evan- 
lism effort throughout the United States 
id Canada. Leaders who were present 
(explain the program sponsored by the 
ational Lutheran Council included: Dr. 
ir] P. Rasmussen of Chicago, NLC di- 
ctor of evangelism; the Rev. O. V. Ander- 
n of Chicago, of the Augustana Church; 
e Rev. Royal E. Lesher of New York, 
LCA Social Missions Board director of 
rangelism; the Rev. Peter Dexnis of New 
ork, ULCA Social Missions Board asso- 
ate secretary of evangelism; and the Rev. 
rancis Shearer of Philadelphia, ULCA 
mer Missions secretary. 

Two days were spent in intensive train- 
ig, study and discussion. The men will be 
sed in getting the evangelism effort un- 
erway early this spring. 

St. Trmotuy’s CHurcn, Whitmire, the 
ev. G. H. C. Park pastor, took another 
ep forward Dec. 12. After a number of 
ears climbing a long creaking stairway 
) get to a general purpose hall for worship 
ach week, the congregation found itself on 
ie “level,” with their own new church 
uilding. Some months ago the congrega- 
on purchased an army chapel, moved it to 
hitmire and rebuilt it. Seating capacity 
about 200. A full-sized basement will 
e finished later. At this first service the 
rmon was delivered by Pastor Park. 
hree infants were baptized, and 10 new 
embers received into the church. Greet- 
igs were read from synodical officers. 
GROUND-BREAKING for a new church plant 
‘as held by St. Luke’s Church, Florence, 
lec. 12. The Rev. Enoch D. Stockman 
resided. The church is expected to cost 
L00,000. Materials will be brick and stone; 
esign, gothic. In addition to the main 
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church auditorium the building will have 
three assembly rooms, a pastor’s study, 10 
classrooms, kitchen, dining hall and rec- 
reation room. The edifice will be a memo- 
rial to Lieut. Martin F. Schnibben, Jr., who 
was killed in the European theater during 
World War Il. His parents have con- 
tributed $50,000 toward the building. 

Dr. Cart B, CAUGHMAN was installed pas- 
tor of Orangeburg-Church, Orangeburg, 
Dec. 12 by Synod President Karl W. Kinard. 
Until recently Dr. Caughman served as 
social missions pastor of the synod. 

Tue Rev. Epwin SEcKINGER has accepted 
the call of the’ Pelion Parish, Pelion, and 
began his work Jan. 1. He comes from the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod, and succeeds the 
Rev. Edwin D. Ziegler who accepted a call 


to Pine Grove Church, Lone Star. 
Teachers’ 
Bacners 


Tarbells GUIDE 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
By MARTHA. TARBELL, Ph. D,, Litt D. 


“Nothing in the fleld can be 
recommended ahead of this.” 
Roy L. Smith, Editor of Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


At All Bookstores—Cloth $2.75 Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., New York 10. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


The ULCA Convention 


on 35 mm. film strip! 

30 frames. Important Convention events at 

Philadelphia. Includes a descriptive manual. 

$5. postpaid 

Order From The Convention Photographer 
FRED W. ROCHELLE 


1547 E. Pastorius St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 

Box K, Marion, Va. 


Tue Rev. Joun B. McCuttoueH began 
work at St. Paul’s Church, Aiken, in ] 
cember. He had served this congregat 
before becoming a Navy chaplain. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL Rural Institute 1 
held recently in Union Church, Leesv: 
The Rev. John W. Mangum, chairman 
the synodical committee, presided dur 
the sessions, whose messages and disc 
sions centered around the problems : 
opportunities of the church in rural ar 

Tue Rev. JosepH C, Derrick was instal 
pastor of the Johnston Parish, compo 
of Mt. Calvary and St. John’s chure 
Dec. 5. 

WITTENBERG CHuRCH, Leesville, held 
annual congregational fellowship night 
November. 

The stewardship committee has ur; 
all congregations to meet all quotas 
per cent and the ULCA apportionment 
per cent. A number of congregations hi 
already reached these goals. 


Stoughton and Paulus End 21-Poi 


Speaking Tour of Western Canac 
By E. G. Gi 


Dr. CLARENCE C. StoucHtTon, United I 
theran Church stewardship secretary, co 
pleted an extensive speak 
Western tour of the Synod of West 
Canada Canada on Dec. 23 at Edme 

ton, Alta. He visited 21 cent 
in the synodical territory, his itiner’ 
having been planned in co-operation w 
the synodical stewardship secretary, Alv 
ander Graf, of Winnipeg, Man. 

For part of the tour, Dr. Stoughton vy 
accompanied by Dr. T. S. Paulus, secret 
of the Andhra Lutheran Church of So’ 
India, who is seeking additional knowle 
of the various synods of the United I 
theran Church before returning to 
native land. 

Luther Leaguers of the synod met 
November in Trinity Church, Saskato 
Sask., and re-elected Archie M. Wagner 
Winnipeg, president. Others elected we: 
George Steffler, Spruce Grove, Alta., w 
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sident; John Kunkel, Saskatoon, Sask., 
‘etary; and Arnold Pokrant, Rosenfeld, 
n., treasurer. Garfield Raymond, second 
» president of the Luther League of 
erica, from Kitchener, Ont., represented 
national body. Delegates heard Dr. N. 
lison, president of the Saskatoon Col- 
> and Seminary, and decided in business 
sions to hold synodical conventions over 
nksgiving weekends in the future. 
vincial leagues will be requested to 
d their annual meetings following the 
odical group. 
HE Rev. W. E. NrewRENZ was installed 
fessor of practical theology at Saskatoon 
lege and Seminary Nov. 17 at a special 
vocation attended by representatives of 
United and American Lutheran 
arches. The faculty now includes rep- 
entatives of the United Lutheran 
urch, the American Lutheran Church 
| the Augustana Synod. 
astorR A. Goos of Saskatoon, who is 
odical director of Lutheran World Ac- 
1, has made a joint appeal with Pres- 


1949 Calendars for Christian homes 
THE CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 


Used in more than 100,000 homes. Full-color Bible picture on each 
monthly page, suggested daily Bible readings, Scripture verse for 
each weekday. Special days printed in red, with church year color 
and Epistle and Gospel lessons in- 
dicated. Have this aid to Chris- 
tian living in your home. 

12 for $3.50; 

25 for $7. Postage extra. 


35c; 3 for $l; 


ident J. E. Bergbusch of Spruce Grove, 
that churches do “all in your power to 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 


Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
aewspapers, magazines and books. open FRE E 
DETAILS 


did opportunity to “‘break into’ 
nating writing field. May bring 

to $5.00 per hour spare time. an unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y.- 


'BELLS 


ou up 


Dept. BI 


DAY BY DAY WITH JESUS 
prepared by Dr. Walter A. 
Maier 


Contains a removable leaf for each 
day, showing suggested Scripture 
readings, anniversaries of histori- 
cal events, names of Sundays and 
festivals of the church year, Bible 


verse, meditation, thought for the day, hymn stanza. 


$1.50 each; five for $7.00. Postage extra. 
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reach the synodical LWA objective.” 


Tse Rev. Wm. S. Avery of the Parish and 
Church School Board met with synodical 
parish education committees of the Western 
Canada and Icelandic Synods Dec. 31 at 


Winnipeg, Man. 


DECEASED 


Dr. Hugh M. Bannen 


Dr. Hugh M. Bannen, pastor emeritus 
died 


of Trinity Church, Rockford, Il, 
Dec. 1. 


A native of Pennsylvania, Dr. Bannen 
was ordained in 1890 and served first as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Princeton, 
Ill., until 1896. He then accepted a call to 
Trinity Church, where he served 47 years. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, Howard 
and Robert, both of Rockford, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Grace Farnsworth of Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church Dec. 3 by Dr. O. Garfield 


For 
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Beckstrand assisted by the Rev. O. G 
Beckstrand, II. 


Mrs. Bertha S. Fennig ; 
Mrs. Bertha Leininger Fennig, 61, w 
of the Rev. Harvey J. Fennig, pastor 
Trinity Church, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Oct. 12. : 
Born Oct. 6, 1887, in Indiana, she i 
married to Pastor Fennig in 1911. 
Surviving besides her husband is 
daughter, Mrs. William Darby, and a 
Paul R. Fennig, both of Battle Creek; | 
sisters and three grandchildren. 
The funeral service was conducted 
15 at Trinity Church by the Rev. J. 
Spaid. Burial was in Battle Creek. 


Fred W. lhlenfeld 

The Rev. Fred W. Ihlenfeld, 41, 
of St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D., 
president of the Western Conference of 
Northwest Synod, died Nov. 27. 

A graduate of Northwestern Semi 
in 1935, he was ordained in May of 7 
year by the Northwest Synod and accey 
a call immediately to Faith Church, 
ona, Minn. In 1939, he was called to 
Mark’s Church, Fargo, where he ser 
until his death. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Berg 
Ihlenfeld, and two daughters, Bernice, 
and Katherine, 8. 1 

The funeral service was conducted af: 
Mark’s Church on Nov. 30 by the 
C. A. Almer assisted by the presidenr 
the Northwest Synod. 


Official Notice 
The Evangelical Lutheran Ministeri 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States f 
nounces that Robert H. Ischinger demi 4 
the Gospel Ministry on December 19, Ws 
Earl S. Erb, Secreta’ 


Changes of Pastorate 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
DAVIS, J. FRANK. From Resurrection Chip. 
Augusta, Ga. To St. Paul's Church, Wilne 
ton, N. C. 12 N. 6th St. 
DAVIS, WALTER C., JR. From Portland Pee. 


The Luthys 
| 


id. To Tuscaloosa, Ala, as missionary of the 
eorgiasAlabama Synod. 108 Springbrook, 
TMAN, ROY T. From Shelbyville Parish, 
ann. To Bethel Parish, Ga, Box 202, Spring- 
, Ga, 

LER, JOHN D, From Oglethorpe Parish, 
da, To St. Peter's Parish, Chapin, S.C. 


INDIANA SYNOD 

ER, WALLACE, From Rows Parish, Ohio. 
© Spencerville Parish, Ind. 

MIEDEL, PAUL L. From Grace Church, 
onongahela, Pa, To Nappanee Bristol Par 
, Ind. Nappanee, Ind. 

ANDT, Lb. H. From St, Paul's Church, Prank 
t, Ind. To Army chaplaincy. 


: NORTHWEST SYNOD 
INCK, EVERETT. From Virgin Islands. To 


Immanuel Church, Jackson, Mich. 
Clark St. 

PPS, C. A, From Trinity Church, Marshfield, 
Wis. To St Paul's Church, Neenah, Wis, as 
assistant pastor, Neenah, Wis, 

BE, A, PL From Salem-Spencer Parish, S$. D, 
To retirement. Minnetonka Blvd, at “B" St, 
R, 10, Minneapolis, Minn, 

IANNON, JOHN P. From Youth Secretary 
of Northwest Synod, To First Church, Billings, 
Mont. 3114 Sixth Ave, N 

NGLEY, A. R. From St. John's Church, Great 
Falls, Mont. To Edinburgh, Scotland, for 
study. 


128 W, 


ULC CALENDAR 


\NUARY 
18 Board of Publication, Philadelphia 
26. Executive Board. New York City 


BRUARY 

4. Virginia 
Roanoke 

“17, Georgia-Alabama Synod, Resurrection 
Church, Augusta, Ga, 

“17. South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, 

. Special meeting Indiana Synod, Bethle- 
hem Church, Indianapolis, 

Purpose: to take action on purchase 

of property for summer camp program, 
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Synod, St Mark's Church, 


FRUITFUL BOOKS 
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On Whom the Spirit Came 
By MILES W,. SMITH 


A comprehensive, scholarly study of the 
Acts of the Apostles, presented in narra. 
tive form. One gains a new understanding 
of the Holy Spirit by seeing the effect it 
had en the lives of the Apostles, and 
early evangelists, Excellent for devo- 
tonal reading or a study text wou $2.50 


New Testament Evangelism 
By ARTHUR GC, ARCHIBALD 


A “how” book on visitation evangelism, 
Simple and fruitful ways of Keeping a 
yearsround enlistment going—patterned 
after the New Testament plan of sending 
witnesses two by two. A practical book 
that abounds tn {ltustrations growing out 
of actual eEXPErlENCe ous $2.00 


Understanding Adults 
By DONALD R, GORHAM 


For those attempting to teach a class of 
adults, this book prevides an understand. 
ing of the major areas in which people 
differ, A better Knowledge of their needs 
will enable you to make your lessons 
appeal to every member of your group. 
Written tn clear, direct language .. $2.00 


From the Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1708 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


In CONCLUSION 


A PERSON WON’? GET into serious trou- 
ble by writing a book in which he says 
that every man should have three wives, 
or even that Mr. Molotov ought to be 
president of the United States. A book 
is looked upon as a rather private pro- 
duct, and its author has considerable 
freedom of speech. 

In theory there is also free speech in 
newspapers and on the radio, But these 
are means of reaching such a large au- 
dience that public opinion exercises 
strong censorship. On the radio you 
can’t say things very far out of line 
with generally accepted beliefs of the 
majority. Otherwise there is sure to be 
sharp protest to the station manage- 
ment. 

Does a man have a right to broadcast 
by radio the statement that there is no 
God? There has been quite an argu- 
ment about this in recent months. The 
Scott decision of the U.S. Federal Com- 
munications Commission (see page 22) 
is important because it tries to settle 
the argument. 


It’s A Goop THEORY that a man should 
have a right to preach any doctrine, no 
matter how unpopular. The best state- 
ment of this theory was by John Milton 
in 1644: “Though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter?” 

The opposite theory is that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which believes 
that only what it considers to be truth 
has any right to be preached. 

As things actually work out, there 
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won’t be many atheist broadcasts” 
America as long as a great majority 
the people are believers in God. 
big question raised by the Scott de 
is regarding how much faith in 
still exists here. 

When the Scott decision was deba’ 
before a U.S. Congressional commit 
last summer, it was claimed by ~ 
American Association for the Advan) 
ment of Atheism that 50 million Am) 
icans don’t believe in God. 

Recently America, a Roman Cathe 
paper, published some figures from U 
Army records which seem to show t? 
70 per cent of U.S. citizens consi 
themselves Protestant, 24.4 per c» 
Roman Catholic, 3.2 per cent Jew 
and 2.1 per cent néthing, 

It’s a fact that 50 per cent of Am? 
icans don’t belong to any church, bu! 
seems that 48 out of 50 non-church pe 
ple do feel a vague relationship w 
the churches. Even the 2 per cent are, 
all professed atheists. 


AN OVERWHELMING MagoritTy of Amu 
icans profess some kind of belief in Ge 
The words on U.S. dimes and quart! 

—In God we trust”—are still accely 
able to most Americans. | 

How deep and enduring is the beli» 
That is the question of greatest practi 
importance to our land. Defense bw 
gets or high living standards or eduw 
tion for everybody don't begin to 
pare with this in importance. 

It’s too bad so many of the smart pw 
ple of America aren’t smart enough | 
know that. The Lilje article in 
Lurneran this week might teach th» 
something. In fact, it has a good bit. 
teach us average church members, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR LUTHERAN MEN AND WOMEN 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY 
CONTRACT PROVIDES: 


1, LIBERAL FIRST YEAR 3. INCREASED RENEWALS 
COMMISSIONS 
4, FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 
2. LIBERAL SERVICE FEES BENEFITS 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL, founded in 1879, is an old line Mutual Company, 
providing life insurance FOR ALL LUTHERANS. 


One of the lowest NET COST companies in the United States. 


Issues a complete line of participating policies to Lutherans ranging from 
birth to age 65. 


Splendid agency opportunities now available. Agent's Training School 
is held regularly at the Home Office, 


Lutheran Mutual is a life insurance company you will be proud to 
represent. Mail the coupon today for complete information about our 
attractive agency contract. 


FOUNDED . AVERLY. 10WA 
Tam interested in your AGENCY CONTRACT, Rush me complet details, 
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T be 1 949 Epiphany Theme— 
Winning the Children 
of Japan for Christ 


The 1949 Epiphany Goal 
$75,000 


The Lutheran Church in Japan Needs 


KINDERGARTENS AND EQUIPMENT 
ENLARGED HIGH SCHOOL FACILITIES 
EXPANDED SOCIAL SERVICE CENTERS 
YOUTH TRAINING CAMPS 


Help our Fellow-Lutherans in Japan by giving an Epiphany offer- 
ing through your Sunday school. The time is NOW; let’s ACT now. 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


